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Character Sketch. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Every one of us fulfilling a duty in the 
world has a right to be judged according to 
the manner in which that duty is performed; 
if it be done well and thoroughly, it deserves 
honour, whether the station so occupied be 
that of a Royal lady or of a seamstress or 
sweeper. 

Regarding the Princess of Wales in the 
light of what. it was her appointed place to 
filland her duty to do, she stands forth as ep- 
titled to our high admiration. Had her 
position made different demands on her, it is 
probable that she would have risen to meet 
them, so well has she done what she actually 
had to do. It is not likely, indeed, that she 
would ever have been so able a practical 
politician as Queen Victoria, so deep a thinker 
and student as the Empress Frederick, or so 
courageous a reformer in women’s questions 
as the Princess Alice. But her position in 
England as the wife of the heir apparent 
has not permitted her to show all that she 
might perchance have been and done in such 
directions. As the first lady in the land 
after the Queen, who lives in retirement but 
nevertheless still is the Sovereign and very 
firmly as such maintains her headship in 
the State and in her family, the one possible 
duty for the Princess of Wales has been a 
social one, and nobody denies that she has 
performed that, her own particular mission, 
to perfection. 

To steer through such difficulties and trials 
as have belonged ‘to her position, and to 
acquit herself so perfectly, betokens uncom- 
mon powers of observation, and judgment, and 
self-control. These, rather than intellectual 
depth or conversational brilliancy, have been 
the mental qualities demanded of the Princess, 


abilities. 


shown, in her girlhood, that she was to play 
the part of the leader of society, as her 
husband’s wife, and to be nothing else, and 
to act no otherwise. JLife at one time was a 
difficult task to her, and selfishness or stub- 
bornness on her part might have distressed 
the country as it was distressed by the last 
preceding Princess of Wales. 


MRS. 


and she has completely displayed the necessary | 
It is a token of true cleverness | 
that she perceived, or allowed herself to be | 
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Princess has taken things lightly. The same 
amiability and tact with which she lays a 


have been exercised on a larger scale ; she 
has known in her own friendly but calm 
| manner all the people whom it was desirable 
| she should know ; she has paid the visits and 

made the appearances that it was well she 
should make, and has loyally endeavoured to 
set her own feelings aside when necessary to 


Il.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
With facsimile autograph. 


do so to maintain social concord and domestic 
unity. 

The Princess's taste in dréss is celebrated. 
It is all the more to be admired because it is 
not extravagance. 
judgment in this matter, never being over- 
dressed for any given occasion, and yet being 
| always elegant and stylish. She has been 
/ known to wear one dress three successive 
‘seasons, when it suited her and remained 

fresh and handsome. For instance, at the 
‘opening of the People’s Palace at White- 
| chapel, the Princess wore a striking gown 
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| ripe red strawberries; there could be no 


mistaking so distinctive a stuff, and it was 


foundation stone or walks round a bazaar | recognised by a lady who had seen the 


Princess in Ireland two summers before as 
one that had been worn at several functions 
in that country. Doubtless the style had 
been altered somewhat, but there was the 
same splendid fabric doing its thorough 
economical duty. Again, she was seen in 
three seasons, at intervals, in a very becom- 
ing striped black velvet dreas—one in which 
a very pretty and well-known photograph, 
with a rose at the throat, and a bonnet on, 


| was taken. Her influence, too, has been 


| Gumberland—used to 


She is a type of sound | 


against excess in fashion. She would not 
wear very wide dresses and so saved us from 
crinoline, and our pretty compact bonnets 
are chiefly kept so by her influence. 

No, her always excellent appearance is not 
| due to lavish and wasteful expenditure, nor 
to over-care about fashion, but to her 
natural grace and to her artistic ability 
| applied to this subject. When the young 
Princes and Princesses who were afterwards 
to occupy thrones or the neighbourhood of 
| thrones so important as those of Russia, and 
England, and Greece, and Denmark, were 
| children, they were not at all rich for the 
position. ‘The King of Denmark did not 
| succeed to the throne till after our Princess 
was married. Before that, though it was 
settled by treaty that he should he the next 
| Sovereign, he was in fact only a German 
younger son. An allowance and a residence 
were grantel him after his heirship was 
arranged ; but still there was a large family 
and not much of a royal income. So the 
young Princesses—the future Princess of 
Wales, Empress of Russia, and Duchess of 
make their own 
bonnets, turn about their little adornments, 


| and generally use their own clever hands and 


artistic eyes to prepare their own appearance 
in public, as they wished it to be. Thus it 
was that the future Empress of Russia and 
the future wife of the heir-apparent to the 


lis 
‘that vulgar wealth can order. 


| English throne learnt in youth that excellent 
art of “ making the best of themselves ” that 


of more importance than any splendour 
The Princess 
of Wales made with her own needle even the 


| ponnet in which she intended to land on her 
arrival in England, but the Queen sent a 


But our gentle | of an olive-green velvet, brocaded with small | pretty 
t i 


hat to meet her at Gravesend, Later, 
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as Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, once told to 
a girls’ club, the Princess returned this 
motherly kindness. The beautiful bonnet 
worn by the Queen at the Jubilee service 
owed its prettiness to the Princess's clever 
fingers. It was made of white lace, a Stuart 
shape, edged round with great diamonds set 
on a black velvet coronet front, and trimmed 
above this with a white marabout feather 
and a diamond brooch. It appears that it 
was sent home by the milliner heavy and 
stiff-looking, and nobody dared say anything 
to the Queen about it ; but the Princess took 
it, and with her own hands so twisted and 
altered it that it became the becoming and 
elegant headgear that so many of us saw and 
admired on the memorable occasion. 
Sandringham is admitted by all who know 
it to be a perfect specimen of a country 
gentleman’s home. The cottages on the 
estate are good, and the labourers well looked 
after. The Princess goes about the neigh- 
bourhood on foot, or driving herself in her 
pony carriage, and stops to see the cottagers, 
just as a lady of the manor should. There 
is a technical school for the village in which 


therefore, ‘“‘she hath done what she could.” 
Charm is her chief characteristic. Mag- 
netic charm—that indefinable something that 
is not beauty, though beauty so helps in 
making it—that is not merely kindness and 
benignant graciousness, though without those 
it cannot exist—that is certainly not intellect, 
though it includes a fine tact that belongs to 
the higher mental faculties: but that is a 
combination of so many gifts and graces that 
it can be neither defined nor taught—this 
charm the Princess has in the fullest measure. 
Whoso has been in her presence, even as a 
distant spectator of her looks, her move- 
ments, her ways in performing some formal 
function, is thenceforth her sworn admirer. 
She is so pretty, so sweet, so gracious, so all 
those light and pleasant attributes that we 
sum up as ‘‘ womanly,” that the warm and 
affectionate feelings that are aroused by the 
spell of her presence are not surprising. 
Fiorence Fenwick MILuer. 


The Dears that the Docust 
bath “Eaten. 


By Annie E. Hoipswoerrs, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A PROCESSION OF ANGELS CARRYING LILIEs, 
A WEARY-LOOKING nurse was coming out of the 
gate of the New Hospital for Women. He saw 
her, and his face woke from its apathy. Then it 
settled down again into despair. No, it was 
impossible. If Priscilla were there, so close at 
hand, they would have heard of her long ago, 
He had already asked if any young woman had 
been admitted there, and been answered. And 
yet he lifted his soft felt as the nurse passed 
him. She stopped to answer his question. 

“Yes, a case had been brought in yesterday 
—concussion, brain and spine. But the woman 
was neither young nor pretty—about forty. No, 
she could not be the girl he described.” 

She was moving away when she turned again. 

“‘ Her clothes are marked ‘ P. M.’” 

“‘ Priscilla Momerie,” he answered dully. 

‘‘ Then—it is strange—it may be the person 
after all. She fell from the top of a ’bus, coming 
down the steps. She has been unconscious all 
night.” 


EMIGRATION FOR OUR SURPLUS 
WOMEN. 


His lips twitched. 
many arts and crafts are taught, and the bite iat ie the foremunent be ae “ me yer twenty-four; but it might. 
. +... | gration Information Office” the quarterly circular ese 
Princess herself has taken lessons from its Ghat dalla wa euthoritatively what Gensand. there Would they let me see if—if——’ 


teachers in the same arts that her villagers 
may learn, H.R.H. becoming an excellent 
wood-carver and leather-worker by this 
means. Inthe Chicago Exhibition, one of the 
chief attractions in the woman’s building was 
a chair with the leather seat exquisitely 
worked by the Princess. 

Her shopping, by the way, is done by 
means of coloured pictures of the dress, 
front and back, as it should look when 
finished, with scraps of the proposed 
material and trimmings attached to the 
picture, being sent for her approval at her 
home. It is a usual occurrence for the 
Princess to take her own brush or pencil and 
alter the picture to please her excellent taste. 
The dress is fitted on a model of her figure, 
and the workwomen do not see her at all 
unless considerable alterations are necessary ; 
the clever brush has made it so certain just 
what H.R.H. wants that a personal inter- 
view is needless. 

Though the trammels of her position are 
such that it would not perhaps have been 
possible for the Princess to have given much aid 
to the new Woman’s works, yet in a measure 
she has shown sympathy with the wider life 
for her sex, and has helped on the progress 
that this generation has witnessed. It is 
now many years ago that the Princess con- 
sented to accept the honorary degree of 
Doctor {of Music from the Dublin Univer- 
sity, and by so doing gave an impetus to the 
academical education and honouring of her 
sex. Later on, the Princess consented to lay 
the foundation-stone of the New Hospital 
for Women, at which all the physicians, 
surgeons, and students are women. Both 
these were very helpful actions at the par- 
ticular time when they were performed. 
This year again, the Princess has opened the 
new buildings of the only general hospital in 
London at which women medical students 
are admitted—the Royal Free. Probably, 


“ Not at this hour. No one can be admitted 
so soon. You must come later.” 

“ T have been seeking her all night.” 

She looked pityingly at his grey face, the eyes 
dim in their hollow sockets. Those unsteady 
lips pleaded for him. 

“TI don’t know,” she hesitated. ‘“I might, 
under the circumstances. You can come with 
me, and I will ask.” 

He followed her into the hospital. By and by 
she returned. “Yes, you can come. She is 
conscious now, but the paralysis gains on her.” 

His knees shook under him, as he followed 
through the empty ward. Had he found her at 
last P 

A screen was round a bed at the end of the 
room; he went with the nurse behind the 
screen, his eyes, outstripping his feet, reached 
the pillow first. 

The face he saw was shrunken, and a chalky 
whiteness sharpened the mouth. The eyes 
were closed. 

The years that cried from every line of cheek 
and brow made him catch his breath with 4 
great sob :— 

“No, it is not Priscilla! Thank God! 
Thank God!” 

At the sound of his voice her eyes unclosed. 

“ Have you brought Dollie? ” 

Faint and dim as they were, the tones were 
Priscilla’s—the eyes were Priscilla’s! 

‘Oh, my God!” 

He held on to the head of the bed, and the 
nurses turned and went out of sight of his grief. 

The light grew until her eyes saw clearly. 

“Tt is you!” she whispered. 

He steadied his face and took her hand in his. 

“T have come, you see.”. His smile was 
terrible. 

“Did they send ?” she asked. 

“‘T found you.” 

“T am glad.” 

He gazed down at her. It was hard to see 
her like this, but he held himself in a tight grip. 

“‘ Dunstane must come,” said Priscilla. 

“T will bring him.” 

“ He will be lonely.” 

“Don't. I will do—what I can.” 

“ No—what is right.” 

“ You will help me.” 

“ Right was best before,” she smiled, faintly. 


is for labour in our Colonies, Unhappily, the 
summing upof the matter seems to be that no 
classes of women are wanted anywhere in the 
labour market except those who are also in good 
demand at home—hard-working, strong, and 
skilled domestic servants. Free passages are no 
longer granted to emigrants by the Colonial 
Governments, and even assistance is very spar- 
ingly bestowed. No privileges in this way are 
granted by the Governments of Canada, New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, or 
Tasmania. In Queensland there is a system 
of nomination under which persons who have 
resided in the colony for six months can nomi- 
nate relatives or personal friends, for whom 

are provided at low rates, but only cer- 
tain classes can avail themselves of this privilege. 
These are female domestic servants, farm 
labourers, and gardeners. No mechanic or 
artisan will receive assistance. Free passages to 
Western Australia are granted to a limited 
number of female domestic servants. Persons 
likely to be useful as agriculturists may obtain 
assisted passages, but they must be possessed of 
some little capital of their own. Passages at re- 
duced rates to New Zealand are granted to persons 

of fixed incomes or of a capital of at 
east £100, and £50 additionalfor every child 
over twelve. The Cape Government grants assisted 
passages only to domestic servants contracted to 
employers in thecolony. With these exceptions 
emigrants are now obliged to pay the whole cost 
of their journey to any of our colonies. Young 
women prepared to work as general servants 
appear to have excellent opportunities in Canada. 
They are said to be in great demand, ‘both in 
towns and on farms. The highest wages range 
from 10 to 15 dollars a month—the latter only 
in the North-west—with board and lodging. 
Cooks earn considerably higher wages than 
general servants, the maximum in British 
Columbia exceeding 30 dollars a month. In that 
province female servants are very scarce, and 
ordinary service is paid for at rates varying 
from 15 to 25 dollars. From New South Wales 
it is reported that “there are more than enough 
of ladies’ helps, ladies’ companions and 
governesses.” 


In the last fifty years the population of 
Europe has not doubled, whereas the sum of its 
labours has increased tenfold, in part even fifty- 
fold. Every civilised man furnishes, at the 
present time, from five to twenty-five times as 
much work as was demanded of him half a 
century ago.— Professor Nordau. 


e 
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“ Yes!” 


The women’s faces were strained and drawn. | of the love she had won, the pity of the hearts 


“ And happiest.” They passed behind the screen at the end of the | she had touched, the cold waters bearing her out 
“ Yes, always.” ; room. to wintry seas. 
Presently she spoke again. At the sight of the bed Malden set his teeth Was that Priscilla, who did not comfort them 


“I shall have Dollie, and the locusts. The 
years, what was it ? * 

“The years that the locust hath eaten,” he 
said, hoarsely. 

“Those I will restore.” 

Her voice sank. A white drowsiness was 
quenching the light on her face. 

Malden bent over her. 

“Do you know me, Priscilla ?” 

‘s Yes, Dunstane,” she smiled. 

She closed her eyes, muttering— 

“I will restore the years—the years.” 

Malden’s heart froze as he saw the light 
dying from her face. She shivered. 

‘ Dollie kissed me—so cold.” 

He turned to the nurse, a question in his 
eyes. 

She came nearer. 

“ Tt may be some time yet, when the paralysis 
touches the brain.” 

Suddenly she opened her eyes, they shone 
like stars, but her voice was thick and low. 

“The years! the years, painted on the wall, 
the locusts did not eat them, they made angels. 
They are coming,” she laughed, “ walking along 
the wall. A procession, angels carrying lilies.” 

Her voice died away. Malden held his breath. 

‘What are their rames?” she muttered, 
“Cardie knows.” 


in a hard line. Pain and death had run more 
swiftly than love. The angels stood at the gate 
of the sepulchre, secing the grave-clothes. 

He helped Dunstane into the chair; then 
went round to the other side of the bed, and 
stood looking down at her. 

“ Was that Priscilla? Oh, God! Priscilla?” 

He shut his eyes from the sight of her; but 
he opened them again. Even so, it was the 
dearest face on earth, and earth was claiming it. 

“There must be some mistake. It can’t be 
Priscilla!” Gertrude whispered. 

He could not speak, but he pointed to the 
card over the bed. Her name was there. 

“Our dear Priscilla!” Miss Cardrew sobbed. 

She lifted one of the hands lying on the 
counterpane, and stroked it with her numb 
fingers. Gertrude knelt down and hid her head 
in the bedclothes to shut out the sight of 
Priscilla. 

And outside the wind roared, and the rain 
beat on the window trying to see where she was 
drifting past on the outgoing tide. 

Mrs. Markham and Susie and Jimmy Gibson 
were there. They had struggled through the 
rain, and Susie had brought her doll in its cradle, 
Priscilla’s gift. She put them on the bed, her 
eyes round with terror. Mrs, Markham drew a 
bundle from under her cloak. It was one of the 


though they wept P 

It was time to go—the ward must be cleared. 
The rain beating on the window could see in, for 
the room was lighted. It could see the group 
behind the screen, but not the wrung hearts 
weighted by their great love and pity. 

The moan of the sea was in the ward; it 
throbbed round them, rising and falling. The 
little white beds drifted down the sides of the 
long room. One face, whiter than the beds, 
drifted past more swiftly. 

The nurse came nearer and whispered to 
Malden. 

The set line of his mouth tightened. 

Gertrude, her face hidden in the clothes, 
shook the bed unreproved. Miss Cardrew still 
fondled the hand that had grown colder than her 
fingers. 

Malden drew himself up, shivering. He 
stooped again and touched her face. 

Then he laid his hand on Gertrude’s arm— 

“ Come, dear.” 

She took his hand, weeping passionately, and 
so he led her away. 

Miss Cardrew’s sobs broke out at last— 

“ She said she would never see death! Thank 
God!” 

She turned to Dunstane, her thin little figure 
shaking pitifully. 


Malden took her hand in his. , twins in the old white shawl. ‘“‘ Our—dear—Priscilla !” she sobbed. 
“Don’t you know me, Priscilla ?” “T thought she might ha’ liked the loan of | He looked at her dazed. 
She stared blankly at him. her, but—but— ” “ Not—not—she is not?” 


“Bring fresh horses,’ she said, hoarsely. 
“Failure, pain, death, another team.” 

The nurse came nearer, 

“She is wandering. I think it would be 
wise——” 

He looked appealingly at her, drawing in his 
breath with a sharp sound. 

“You can come again, later.” 

“T will come again,” he said, smiling palely, 
“T will come again.” 

He lifted her hand, holding it tightly. 

“ Don’t you know me, Priscilla ?” 

She opened her eyes again. 

“ They call him death,” she whispered. 

“No, no, Priscilla, Life! not death.” 

She laughed shrilly. 

“Fresh horses—another team. Bring fresh 
horses.” 

He could not leave her like that. He stooped, 
holding her eyes, her hand tight in his grasp. 

“Priscilla! Oh, my love, don’t you know 
me?” 

The perspiration was thick on his forehead. 

“Love, pain, death, carrying lilies,” she said, 
blankly. Down the long ward her shrill little 
voice followed him. “Love, pain, death, carry- 
ing lilies.” 

» 


She broke off, and hid her face in the shawl. 

Jimmy had thrown down his red handkerchief 
on the bed, and was crying naturally in his 
sleeve, shaking the ward with his sobs. Mrs. 
Markham took him away with Susie. 

Gertrude lifted her head. The handkerchief 
reminded her of one he had waved three years 
ago in honour of a daughter of the Queen. This 
lay like the colours on a dead soldier. But 
Priscilla wasn’t dead! She would get better— 
she would live. 

She looked yearningly into the face smitten 
with awful anguish. Priscilla had been like that 
when Dollie was born. And she had lived; she 
would live now. 

Her sobs shook the bed. Malden’s hand on 
her shoulder quieted her. 

He stood there with ashen face, his eyes 
frozen. He had been in time; that was some- 
thing. 

Other visitors came in, filing down the empty 
ward and round the screen. People from the 
Buildings—people to whom she had been kind— 
people from the slums, little pale children, 
bedraggled women, haggard men. They had 
come through the rdin and the storm to ask for 
her—to seo her again. 

All the afternoon they streamed past—the 
unwashed, the unemployed, whom Priscilla had 
loved. 

They brought flowers, the plants she had 
taught them to care for; wintry blossoms, bits 
of ivy. They took off their boots that they 
might step softly. They lifted the children to 
look at her. The women hid their faces sobbing ; 
the men turning away, stepping very softly. 

Was that Priscilla whom they wept over ? 

The nurses looked on wondering. Had that 
poor woman known them all—loved them all ? 
What had she done for them, the white-faced 
children, the weary women, the wretched men ? 

There was a deep hush in the ward. 

Outside the wind shrieked, the sullen roar 
came nearer. It was the moan of the great 
waters. Priscilla was drifting past—one of the 
white faces that the waves bear out to the wider 
sea beyond the human sea. 

She lay with her eyes closed, knowing nothing 


“Yes,” she sobbed. “ But—not—to Frod- 
sham — with us— where she can see-—the 
skies.” 

Dunstane tottered to his feet, and stood gazing 
at the dead face, in silence. 


TuE Enp. 


Tue Right Hon. J. B. Balfour, M.P., QO. 
(Lord Advocate for Scotland 1881 to 1886, and 
again 1892 to 1895), speaking in Glasgow, in the 
City Hall, on September 25th, said : “ Within the 
last few days I have noticed that the Local Veto 
Bill has been introduced in New Zealand, and 
that Sunday closing has found a footing in New 
York. I regard these things as conclusive evi- 
dence that the question of the drink traflic must 
be dealt with somehow. I have seen it stated 
that the methods of the National Temperance 
League and the U.K.A. are different, the one 
working for a social and the other for a legis- 
lative solution of the problem. . . . I would 
be the last to deny that social force has very 
great efficiency in this mattor, but I do not see 
that this supersedes or meets the case. . . . 
While I claim that there should be no antagonism 
between the two things, | maintain that social 
force will never cope with this gigantic evil. If 
that is so, if there is to be legislation, the ques- 
tion arises, What remedy is to be applied ? Now, 
I believe that in Scotland we are much further 
ahead both in sentiment and enactment than our 
friends south of the Tweed, and I ask whether 
those enactments have not had an effect a 
our social habits and customs! We have had 
Sunday closing for forty years, and is there a 
man who would wish to go back upon that? Is 
there any Scotch Member who would wish to 
open the public-house on Sunday all over Scot- 
land ?” 


The rain was pouring down—the wind tossed 
and flattened it against the windows of the 
hospital. It clamoured on the panes, like fingers 
impatiently tapping. It was ® face pressed 
close to peer inside the ward where Priscilla lay. 

In the road the roar of the human sea was 
muffled—it rolled along sullenly like an under- 
beat of the storm rolling overhead. The wind 
roared louder than the roar of the traffic, silenc- 
ing the trains. 

The skies had triumphed over earth. 

In the empty ward everything was still ; life 
slowed down to the beat of death. 

It was visitor’s day. But the one patient was 
not expecting visitors through the rain and the 
storm, 

But visitors were coming down the ward, 
escorted by the nurse. Malden guided Dunstane, 
who tottered and trembled at every step, stricken 
With the‘anguish of the man awakened at last. 


* & & 


According to the early legend, the rise of the 
Nile is due to the tears shed by Isis over the 
tomb of Osiris, and the texts on the Pyramids 
allude to the night every year on which these 


tear-drops fall. 
* * 


The internal heat of the earth increases | 
dey. (Fahr.) for every fifty to seventy feet of 
vertical depth in various regions, so that from 
two thousand to three thousand feet in depth is 
about the limit that a man can work. 
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Religions Wlords and WOrks. | rere er pera Ree" 9 look into. “l-faced 


Listen to some further words concerning God’s 
voice. 

One of the best things connected with 
voice is that when it speaks it is always cet 
hand. Itis not a voice away up in heaven, go 
that we have to say, ‘‘ Who shall go up and bring 
it down to us?” It is not far away over the 
so that we have to say, ‘‘Who shall go over the 
sea and bring it home to us?” It is near to us 
It is in our very hearts. : 

You have been born in a country in which the 
voice is sounding on every side, in which it 
speaks in almoet everybody you know. It speaks 
to you in your mother’s and your father’s words. 
It speaks to you in the lessons of your school- 
books, and in the words of your teachers. And 
what you hear when you enter a church is just 
the wisdom and music of this voice. And because 
you have been listening to it since your birth, it 
is near to you and in your very hearts. 


it was a horrible place to look into. Ill-faced 
men sat at long tables in riggs drinking 
smoking, and playing cards. Nobody seemed to 
be ing, yet there was a low murmur of 
sound floating over the room. ‘‘ Come in,” said 
the guide, “let us for once try our luck at the 
cards.” He was about to enter, when there came 
up into his memory the lines of one of his 
mother’s songs— 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair?” 


It was as if his mother spoke to him. It was the 
voice of God in the memory of his mother’s song. 
He thought of the grief to her if she knew of 
his being present in such a place, or in such 
company. He took his friend's arm in his own 
and said, ‘Let us leave this place.” A place of 
that kind was a temptation to him never more. 

in entoe tants the LETHE a EST ESaEIE ||, Om) Sees, hltrem, Aha, wakes “nhl 
to us. It speaks before and after our deeds. sounding everywhere round about you, which 


ae E seoms somehow as if it came down to us from 
2 shee agi speaking we should set | hoaven, and yet is all the while in our own 


: hearts, which speaks to you often in the words 

In the land of Greece long see there lived | and tones of your mother, and all the while and 

wise and good man named Socrates. He was | in eyery form is the voice of God—this voice 

one of the first of the wise men who took an | utters its best and sweetest call to us when it 

interest in young people. In the city of Athens, | .omes to us from the lips of the dear Lord who 
in which he lived, he went up and down the | giog for us 
streets offering his wisdom to all who would hear. : 

The young men loved him, and liked to be in his 


company, and often spoke to him of the wonder 

his " om was. But Socrates never thought Hotes of a Sunday School esson, 

himuels ier " | sha va what be ae 

was only what his angel, the voice o 

in kis, eage, told fim to say. It was always THE TWO GREAT COPIMANDTIIENTS. 
Read--St. Luke x. 25 to 37. 


speaking to him. Especially it spoke to him 
chaise epee vie Learn—St. Matthew xxii. 37, 38, 39. 


=> when he was tempted to do evil things, or speak 
west, they heard it in the east. As they were | evil words, or neglect duties. It was a voice of | Hymn—“ Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost.” 
Jews often asked Jesus puzzling questions. 


turning to every side to hear it, some cried out, warning. And he lived a noble life because he 
‘It is coming down from the sky.” Then they listened to tins yoice and. obeyed 7k When it | sometimes to catch Him, sometimes only for 
looked upward, and, as they looked, they heard tuld him not to do a thing he never did it. sate : 
Soe UP » and, y » they But it happened to Socrates as to One who curiosity, sometimes they really wanted to know. 
it rising out of the ground. It was everywhere was greater than Socrates. There were evil men | To tempt means simply to test ; the motive need 
—east and west, above and beneath, behind, | in the city who could not bear that he should | not have been bad. What is the question! 
before. It is everywhere still. Shepherds hear | speak with the voice of God. And they brought | Who the questioner? Lawyer's business to 
it in the lone fields when they are watching their cua pata the judges, ond a, a eee read God’s law. What does the law say? 
flocks by night ; sailors hear it when they are aoe Sie, ‘3 sr re : To. sone PS. What does the lawyer answer? Quite right, but 
keeping their outlook far out at sea ; it talks to ye judges and men of Athens, can never be the | not enough to know God's law, must do it. All 
soldiers on the evening before a battle; it talks | great object of human bn The great object | children know they must be kind to each other, 
next day to those who are lying wounded on | is to flee from baseness an wickedness. I can | butareoften veryselfish. Lawyer's next question? 
the battle-field. I know mothers who hear it as en I Ene! eae veer as red hee ange Perhaps uneasy conscience, perhaps really wants 
i i , ‘ ids me.” So he chose to die. And the judges . ‘ 
od ne ho oe aa 8 pre ; - Re sent him to prison and to death. to know if he keeps God’slaw. How does Jesus 
see oe eT read thelr! 1+ was noble to die in that way. But there are | answer him? By a story. Question on the 
books, It is to be heard in the songs of birds many who never listen to the voice when it is a | story. Describe road—rocky, steep, very 
and the murmur of bees, and there are friends | voice of warning and speaks beforehand. They | dangerous even now. ‘‘ Thieves’? here means 
of mine who tell me they hear it amid the crowds | are tempted to do some evil thing, or, like | highwaymen. What do they do to the traveller! 
of great cities, in the unending tramp of the Socrates, to leave off some good thing. The} wi, comes by? Surely will help. Priests 
weary and the heavy-laden, and in the cries of voice cries from within, ‘‘Do not leave off the ded s. 1 oe becthart ; 
the little arabs on the street. And always when | 800d thing; do not do this evil thing.” They poe aa. What rae ey: ie 
itis heard it is a wonder. It is like some one | shut their ears. They will not hear. Or there peveng Dent. at aie 1 : a eo pe + : 
speaking to us out of another world. are other voices and other sounds in their hearts | comes next ? I ie -“ “i p oy be oe ue 
One good thing in that voice is that it always which keep them from hearing, and they give ee A 7 : ch Sean maiuks ge ee 1 
speaks to us in speech we know ; not in speech | W4Y to the evil. And, oh, there comes back to | 8T°W 8° aah a at Lad we vh . i, 7 ae 
of foreign lands, or of nations long since dead, them once more the voice they refused to hear ; ey, Te : ae 7 pies Bsa fe d Le ae 
or of angels in the sky. It speaks to us in our | but it comes back all changed, and not now a | W858 Over. ( Saat yo Lang Tort al i iB 
mother tongue, in the speech of human beings, | Voice of warning, but of blaming and remorse, | Who. went the 8 ve). Wh a ee 
and for the most part in the speech of the| , There isa picture in our Gallery of Art which | minister ae ee | @.). q Re cowed lus 
human beings who have loved us and cared for shows the awful difference of listening to the eh ae es t Be ps ges y fee badl 
uslong. As often as otherwise it speaks to us voice after instead of before. It is the picture | tration : ee eos: “ ia cag a seh a mi 
in words which a mother has used. of a wild heath. A lonesome place it is—no | treated me an an ao e oie cierepl aa Aca 
That is how it spoke to a young man in San | house, no road, no bridge to be seen in it all. being poorly agen Ki self W b 5 ne 
Francisco, of whom I read the other day. It There is only the dark, waving grass, the low a Dave eal Tw and i ae f 
was forty years ago, when San Francisco was a brushwood in the forest, and behind, the far- | WOU™ led Biel ‘mall (Two Po 7, aye What 
wilder place than it is now. He was then hardly | *tretching heath, black with the shadows of | W9g°s: P eat Tt Lae ase ie able, who 
twenty years of age, and he was newly out from heavy clouds. To the left of the picture a man | 1® Jesus’ question Oe ere Th ine 
Scotland. His mother and he had been great zo ries rt coe es ee ee al irs aay, 
ese: him Mike epee Pron crane those who treat us badly. How can we learn to 
love them? Rep. 37th ver. If we love God 
truly, we cannot help loving our neighbour also. 


THE VOICE OF GOD.° 


One of the most wonderful things in our life is 
that God speaks to us. Although we cannot see 
Him, we can hear His voice. Adam and Eve 
heard it in the garden, Moses heard it at the 
burning bush, the children of Israel heard it in 
the wilderness. 

In an old Jewish book there is a story which 
helps us to see how great a wonder the voice was 
to the children of Israel. They were at the foot 
of Mount Sinai when they heard it. The moun- 
tain was covered with smoke. Lightning flashed 
out of the darkness; great peals of thunder 
shook the air ; the ground trembled ; the priests 
blew terrible blasts through their trumpets ; the 
people were crying out in fear. In the midst of 
their terror there rose quietly above the roaring 
of the storm, a still, clear sound. It was the 
voice of God. Everybody heard it. It seemed 
to come from everywhere. “It is coming from 
the south,” cried some; “It is coming from the 
north,” cried others. When they turned to the 
south, they heard it sounding in the north ; 
when they turned to the north, they heard it 
coming from the south. ‘It is in the east!” 
‘‘It is in the west!” cried others. When the 
people turned to the east, they, heard it sounding 
in the west ; when they bent their ears to the 


round to see that nobody is pursuing him. A 
look of horror is in his face, and there, straight 
before you in the picture, is the cause of his 
terror. There, under the dark sky, half hidden 
in the brushwood, is the dead body of a man. 
The man who is running away is his murderer. 
He is hearing the voice of God, but it is after 
instead of before his evil deed. The voice of 
warning has become a voice of accusing. It is 
crying to him out of the depth of his soul, 
‘Where is the living man who came with thee 
into the heath?” It will go on calling for that 
man as long as he lives. It will follow him like 
an avenging angel. In the dark and in the 
sunlight it will speak to him. He will have rest 
from that awful voice never and never more. 


is running, as if for his life. He is turning half 
ings she would sing to him the simple songs she 
loved, and the songs sank into his heart and 
became a treasure to him there. He could not 
go where his mother’s songs did not go with him. 
They were music to him all the way on the long 
voyage to San Francisco, and they did not for- 
sake him there. A kind young fellow, who had 
come out two years before, took him in hand to 
show him the sights of the city. One evening 


O Lire! O Death! O World ! O Time! 
O Grave! where all things go, 

’Tis yours to make our lot sublime 
With your great weight of woe. 


Tho’ keenest anguish hearts may wring, 
Tho’ bosoms torn may be, 

Yet suffering is a holy thing ; 
Without it, what were we! 


* A chapter from a charmingly written work by 
the late Dr. Alexander Macleod, recently published, 
with the title, “‘ The Child Jesus,” by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
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TRAVELLING ACROSS THE 
; ATLANTIC. 


We are glad to announce that the cable has 
brought assurances of the safe arrival of Miss 
Frances Willard and all her party at New York. 
Many untravelled readers will learn with interest 
something about the details of such a seu | 
voyage as our friend and Lady 
Henry Somerset so frequently 
undertake. It is of course 
known that they travel by the 
American line of steamships 
from Southampton to New 
York, and that the delegates 
from America to the World's 
Conference in June were also 
all brought over by that line, 
from whence it may correctly 
be inferred that the American 
line has certain special advan- 
tages over all competitors, 
and we choose it for our 
description accordingly. 

It is no small advantage 
that the ships of this line 
start from Southampton in- 
stead of from Liverpool, 
Southampton is so much the 
more accessible of the two 
towns from London, and 
moreover the dock there can 
be entered or left whatever 
the state of the tide. South- 
ampton has the very interest- 
ing association that it was the 
port from which the Pilgrim 
Fathers in 1620 set forth for 
the New World. Singular 
indeed is the contrast between the tiny ships 
in which they encountered the perils of the 
voyage, and the magnificent ‘‘ American ” liners | 
which now start weekly from the same port.” 
The corresponding difference in the length 
of the voyage may help us to understand in a 
general kind of way the alterations in the vessels. 
The voyage of the Mayflower, in which the old 
Puritans went, took over two months; nor was 
there, indeed, any very remarkable improvement 
in this respect until the days of steam, for when 
Harriet Mavtinesa went to America, in 1834, 
her voyage lasted for a full month! The vessel 
in which Miss Willard has 
crossed this time, the New 
York, has a “record” passage 
from shore to shore of 6.days 
7 hours and 14 minutes, and 
the Willard party, leaving 
England at noon on Saturday, 
were on shore at New York 
the next Friday. The sister 
ship, the Paris, matches the 
New York, while the two 
newer ships of the same line, 
the St. Louis and the St. Paul, 
are confidently expected to 
surpass sony ding yet known. 
But when the sea voyage of 
3,000 miles is accomplished 
well within the week, the 
wonder is sufficiently great 

already. 

- These are all truly magnifi- 
cent vessels; there is little 
occasion to fear the ocean 
passage upon such steamers 
as these. 

Nobody can dread the ocean 
passage more than the present 
writer did in advance. When 
I set forth from Waterloo to 
Southampton by the special 
boat train, to take ship and 
be off across the Atlantic, I 
was beginning my first sea voyage of any ength. : 
But I have often crossed the Channel, and— 
let me draw a veil over the end of those 
experiences! So I had in my mind a sort of 
ghastly compound rule-of-three sum—or, say, 
algebraic problem—you can work anything out 
in algebra by calling the items « and 2, you 
know. Well, the problem was :—As one hour is 
to a week, and as the small waves of the Channel 
are to the great rollers of the mighty Atlantic, 
80 is what you have suffered from the sea to 
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what you are going to suffer! It seemed to | 
work out dismally enough. 

_ But the sum was not correctly set. The very 
sight of that magnificent vessel, the New York, 


| drawn up at the quay to receive her passengers 


as soon as they alighted from the train, was 
enough to dispel some fears. She is so huge & 
ship that you feel at once that she is superior to 
the ordinary assaults of the waves. So long is 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM ON AN % AMERICAN ” LINER. 


the noble vessel that you almost need an opera | 


glass to see from one end to the other. When 


the Great Western was built in 1835, a noted | 
scientific man of that day, Dr. Lardner, staked | 


his reputation on a prophecy that she would 
break in twain on her first voyage—one wave 


| would get under one end and another under the ’ 


reverse end,and crack she would go inthe middle ! 


‘But the Great Western was to the New York | 


in size like a rocking-horse to a real | 
one; the modern vessel is three times the length 

of that older erstwhile wonder. 
is 560 feet long—that is to gay, if you walk up | 


THE LIBRARY ON AN “ AMERICAN ” LINER. 


and down her length five times each way you | 
She is 63 feet in the beam, © 


will walk a mile ! 
and the proportions are so beautifully pre- 
served that she looks like a yacht magnitied. 
Moreover, inside she is built, we know, in fifteen 
absolutely separate and water - tight compart- 
ments—no doors to be found accidentally left 
open in case of emergency, but solid bulk-heads 
rising eighteen feet above the water-line, so that, 
in the event of a collision, a hole a hundred feet 
long in the side would cause no perceptible in- 


The New York , 
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convenience. Then the engines are in duplicate 
—twin screws, with a gross power of 20,000 
horse—separated from one another by a longi- 
tudinal bulkhead; so that should one 
shattered, the other would remain intact, and 
alone capable of carrying the vessel into port, at 
a speed of eighteen miles an hour. In short, 
there is no precaution left untaken for safety, 
and no detail lacking for comfort, on these 
ificent boats, and it is 
apparent that to go a voyage 
on one of these is quite a 
different thing from a Channel 
on a small, crowded 
steamer. In fact, one of these 
great ‘‘liners” resembles a 
palace more nearly than it 
does an ordinary ship in the 
size and maygniticent decora- 
tion of the public apartments, 
while in the private apart- 
ments or “ state rooms ” there 
is every appliance for comfort. 

We give a picture of the 
library, not because it is more 
splendid than the other public 
rooms, but because it may 
well be considered a sort of 
superfluity of luxury. People 
might write in the dining- 
room, or the drawing-room, 
or in their own berthr, but, 
notwithstanding that space is 
e0 precious on buard ship, here 
is this beautiful apartment, 
with a large collection of books 
free to passengers, and writing 
materials always tu hand, pro- 
vided for this express use. 

The dining-saloon is pan- 
elled with carved white wood, and roofed by a 
lofty dome of stained glass; it is twenty feet 
high in the centre. The ladies’ drawing-room, 
and the smoking-room, are all spacious and 
handsomely decorated and well ventilated. These 
ships of to-day are floating hotels of the first 
class ; that is all that need be said to sum it up. 

Some of the ‘state rooms” are perfect suites 
of apartments, sitting-room, bedrooms, and 
private lavatory and bath, enclosed by an outer 
door. (thers are little rooms, which contain 
only beds for two or for four passengers. In all 
is the boon of the electric light, turned on at 
the passengers will in an 
instant, day or night ; in all is 
scrupulously clean, soft bed- 
ding, and proper lavatory 
arrangements. 

The best state-rooms are 
entered direct from the pro- 
menade deck, being built 
upon it like a row of little 
houses. In front of these the 
passengers sit in the reclining 
chairs which are provided by 
the ship—one of the special 
advantages of this line being 
that you need not take your 
own deck-chair unless you 
desire—andare theresheltered 
from the weather by an over- 
hanging wooden awning. In 
front of that is a promenade 
space, where those who know 
the advantage of exercise make 
a point of walking every day. 

Not that exercise is re- 
quired to get up an appetite | 
Une is so hungry atsea! The 
dining-saloon is placed amid- 
ships, so as to feel any move- 
ment of the ship as little as 
possible. ‘The tables, which 
can accommodate the full com- 
plement of first-class passen- 
gers at one sitting, are arranged fore and aft, so 
as to neutralise the discomfort of side motion 
when, in a cross sea, there is inevitable rolliny. 
In the dining saloon three big meals are laid 
every day; meals comparable only to those of 
the very best hotels on shore. 

The great success of the American line is duc 
in part to the fact that it goes from Southampton. 
This is much nearer to London than Liverpool. 
The train runs up close to the ship. ‘The American 


_line supplies free railway tickets from London. 
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Chats for the housewife, 
ON HEALTH IN THE HOSE AND 
DOMESTIC THINGS OF NOTE. 


stances of the bite, and the way in which it is 
inflicted. If it be made through clothes, and 
especially through thick woollen garments, or 
aeons ee the saliva may be wiped clean 
awa m the tooth before it reaches the flesh. 
“Mr. Youatt[the celebrated ‘Dog Doctor’]}, who 
had himself been bitten seven times, tells us that 
he had operated with the lunar caustic—nitrate 
of silver—on more than 400 persons, all bitten 
by dogs unquestionably rabid, and that he had 
not lost a case. One man died of fright, but not 
one of hydrophobia. Moreover, a surgeon of 
St. George’s Hospital told him that ten times 
that number undergone the operation of 


crush that it is difficult to get in or out o 
house, All the Teidearoneas! relations ne re 
invited, as a matter of course, and it is proper 
to pay them as much attention as possible when 
the occasion arrives. The invitations should 
always be printed, except in the case of very in- 
formal wedding—if thebride were going to be 
married in her travelling-dress, for example 
and only a few relations were to be asked ; and 
cards are almost universal, the long silver-edged 
sheet of note paper being no longer considered 
fashionable. Silver edges and printing are 
correct ; gold was introduced some time ago, 
but it was not received with favour. On the 
other hand, some of the new cards show a glimpse 
of pale blue, skilfully introduced in the guise of 
an imitation seal, or a group of cerulian snow- 
drops in one corner. Some of the invitation 
cards are extremely elaborate, the card folded 
in three, with Wedding printed in silver in a 
diagonal line on the outer compartment, and an 
imitation seal on the envelope, containing the 
crest of the bride’s father in silver, or the joined 
initials of the happy pair. 

The wording is the same as formerly, but it 


DID PASTEUR DISCOVER A CURE FOR 
HYDROPHOBIA P 


Ir is of course very difficult for people who have 
not studied medicine to form a judgment, in- 
dependently of the statements which they read 
in many newspapers, on any medical question ; 
and it is so frequently repeated by journalists 
(who do not know any more about the subject as ; : 
than the ordinary readers do) that thelate M. | ©X@#00 there after being bitten by dogs sup- 
Pasteur had found out a “‘ cure for hydrophobia ” posed to have been rabid, and it was not known 
that 99 out of 100 people believe the statement. that there had been a single fatal issue. 
Yet it is so far from being true that even This is clear, and it is authoritative and true. 
Pasteur himself never pretended that he had done Therefore there is no occasion to be over-alarmed 
at a dog bite. You see, it is not only not certain 
that a person bitten by a mad dog will have 
hydrophobia, but that it is really extremely un- 
likely that he will go mad from the bite. Thus 
a great many people treated by Pasteur were 
never really in any danger at all. They would 


80. 

What he pretended to do was to prevent the 
disease coming on in cases where it would have 
come on but for his treatment. He pursued a 
certain treatment with pe who been 
bitten by a dog, although those B so had no 


5 0 | not have died mad if they had not gone to him, | may be useful to some of our readers if I 
we SO ee to said that it ig ayia “ and therefore the fact that they did not die mad append the correct form at this point :— 
treated them that they kept free. does not prove that Pasteur prevented them Mr. and Mrs, Dash 


from doing so. 

Understand thoroughly that he has never 
treated or cured a person who actually had 
hydrophobia, and that he only resvent to 
prevent their having it ; but just because it is 0 
uncertain whether a person bitten by a mad d 
will go mad or not this complaint has been in a 
times subject to exactly the same pretences as 
Pasteur’s. Sir Thomas Watson has pointed this 
out so well that I will ask you to read this last 
paragraph from him very carefully, and I will 
nclude the subject next week. 

“Tt is this frequent immunity from the disease 
in persons who have been bitten that has tended 
to confer reputation upon so many vaunted 
methods of prevention. Ignorant men and 
knavish men have not failed to take advantage 
of it. They announce that they are in possession 


Now did he prove this? If no person who 
had been ‘‘ pasteurised ” ever died of hydro- 
pos of course his claim would be borne out ; 
+ this is so far from being the case that near 
~~ whom he had treated have after- 
developed hydrophobia and died of it ! 

In fact, in the earlier days of his course, when 
his treatment was strong, several people died of 
hydrophobia after his treatment who not in 
fact been bitten bya mad dog. It is hard to tell 
whether any person who is bitten has been bitten 
by a dog who is truly “rabid ” or mad, or only i 
angry and excited. It is quite easy to mistake 
the symptoms of anger for madness. But 
hydrophobia always kills; therefore, if a dog 
does not die, however bad he may have seemed, 
it is quite certain that that dog never was mad. 


ae ee og ia oer eg cre if Shen of some secret remedy which will prevent the 
persons die of hydrophobia after Pasteur’s treat- | | ison from operating, they persuade the friends 


: ° ° ° po 
er ir cla coal — ge of those who die that the remedy was not rightly 
disease and not the dog! There are several employed, or not resorted to sufficiently early, 
cases of this kind which I will quote at the end and they persuade those who escape that hey 
of this article next week from a work by Dr. escaped by virtue of the preventive remedy. If 
Charles Bell Taylor, of Nottingham. I do not the plunder they all from the foolish and 

ut them in here at once, because I want to the friyhtened were all, this would be of less 
eal your minds on the argument. consequence, but unfortunately, the hope of 

Pasteur himself found out by means of these | ScUnty without their bene-pe iii . coe 
cases that his treatment gave, instead of prevent- operation eas OEY. to negli wie T ly trust- 
ing, hydrophobia ; and he, therefore, afterwards worthy mode of obtaining safety.” This mode, 
made it so weak that probably now it does no | ‘° which Sir T. Watson refers, is cauterising the 
harm. But equally itis probable that it does bitten place at once with lunar caustic, which he 
no good. thinks the only real preventive. 

As I have mentioned, near 300 persons are 
known to have died after being treated by 
Pasteur. Now the question is, would any more 
of Pasteur’s patients than those have died, if 
none of them been treated by him at all? 

There is a general idea that any person bitten 
by a mad dog is doomed to certain death, but 
that is not the case. It is one of the greatest 
pou errors that exist, in fact. I intend to 

e this quite clear, by quoting from an article 
by Sir Thomas Watson, M.D., the author of 

‘“Watson’s Practice of Physic,” the most famous 
and authoritative medical book of its kind, and 
a physician to the Queen. You cannot have a 
higher authority. Here is what Sir Thomas 
Watson says :— 

‘First, is a man who has been bitten by a 
mad dog, and in whose case no preventive 
measures have been taken, a doomed man ? 
have answered this question in the, negative 
already. Few, upon the whole, who are so 
bitten become affected with hydrophobia. There 
is no doubt that the majority of persons who 
are bitten by a mad dog escape the disease. | than at present, and the list was written and 
This may be partly owing to an inherent inapti- | re-written many times before the cards were 
tude for accepting it. There are some upon | actually sent out. Every additional guest 
whom the contagion of small-pox has no in-| meant an iextra place at table, an extra 
fluence. This peculiarity exists apparently even | “head” in the bill of the caterer; but 
among dogs. ‘here was one dog, at Charenton, | these considerations have vanished with the 
Beles cane Jain sisi ari eas at ae ee of the redding tea, ant we can 

eB V8 > s . a! lovite as man uests as our reception rooms 
different times he was bitten by thirty mad dogs, | will hold. “ The see the merrier” is the motto 
but he outlived it all ! of the modern wedding, and the entertainment is 

‘‘Much will depend also upon the circum- | considered a thorough success when it is such a 


Request the honour of 
Mr. and Mrs. James’s 
company at 
St. Peter's, Eaton Square, 

On Saturday, November 3rd, at 2 o'clock, 
On the occasion of the Marriage of their daughter 
Margaret and Mr. Asterisk, 

And afterwards at 1, Lowndes Street. 

R.S.V.P. 


The words used in the concluding sentence 
would imply a wedding tea. It is so uncommon 
now to give a wedding breakfast that it is alwa 
mentioned specially in the invitation. The elk 
‘© To breakfast,” would be inserted next to “ after- 
wards.” 

Wedding invitations are usually sent out a 
fortnight before the day, and it is correct to 
answer them as soon as possible. A longer invi- 
tation is sometimes given if the wedding is to be 
@ very grand one. 

When a great crowd is expected at a wedding, 
it is usual to send out cards of admission to the 
ceremony. This card is often a great conveni- 
ence, though some people object to the idea, 
as they say it does not seem correct to have 
a ticket for viewing a religious ceremony. But 
a wedding in London often attracts the very 
lowest class of sight-seers, and when a fashion- 
ably-dressed lady tries to make her way from her 
carriage through a seething crowd of beggars and 
roughs, she is only too thankful to be able to 
exhibit the scrap of pasteboard which secures her 
admittance into the haven beyond. These 
tickets are printed in silver, and ought not to be 
much larger than an ordinary visiting card. 
They should be worded as follows: 

Admit Bearer 
To St. Peter's Church, 
Eaton Square, 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucie Heaton ARMSTRONG, 
Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to a Bride,” ete. 


11.30, 
On Gth December, 1895. 


If one wants to be particularly smart, one can 
have an imitation of the autograph of the bride’s 
father underneath this inscription. 

‘An invitation to be bridesmaid comes earlier 
in the day, though, of course, the formal silver- 
edged card comes afterwardsin due course. An 
invitation to be bridesmaid may be given 
verbally or through the medium of a friendly 
note written by the bride-elect. It is she who 
selects the bridesmaids, though she must not 
forget the bridegroom's sisters,and must allowthe 
eldest one to walk with her own eldest sister, 
who will be her chief bridesmaid in any case. 
Formerly it used to be the fashion for the bride 
to provide all the dresses for her maidens, but 
now she only tells them what she would like 
them to wear, and mentions the name of the 
dressmaker whom she would like to make them 
up. Sometimes the bride calls the bridesmaids 
together, and holds a kind of little parliament 
with regard to the coming costumes ; but if this 
is not done, she can simply write a letter to each 
young lady enclosing a pattern of the desired 
material and the dressmaker’s address, saying, 
«< 'Thia is what I should like you to wear.” 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. 


Ir is always a difficult task to make out the list of 
guests to be invited to a wedding. There are 
the people one is obliged to invite and the 
people one would rather not have, the friends of 
the bride, and those of the bridegroom (who 
may not mix well together), the people who 
will be offended if they are not invited, and. 
the friends whose presence one really desires— 
in whose case ‘‘ the pleasure of their company ” 
is more than an idle phrase. 

In the days when a wedding breakfast was a 
necessity, the task of selection was more difficult 
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Tue MipnicurT Sun. 

THERE are some good shops at Molde for the 
tempting of the tourist, and in one of these we 
buy some of the quaint Norwegian jewellery to 
give a “travelled air” to our appearance when 
we arrive in England. I am amused when the 
Melancholy Man consults Bess as to the worth 
of a silver cherub. He looks very wistful, poor 
man, when he asks if Bess thinks it is a trinket 
that a young lady will value. But what is the 
use of silver angels to love among the roses? 
As we come out of the shop, whom do we meet 
but the little American limping along, supported 
by Mr. Kay, her hand full of the most gorgeous 
rose: 


and as we pass on from chapel to chapel, through 
the immense pile, we see in what generous 
fashion the old Norse kings reared an altar to 
their God. 

In one of the smaller chapels there is a 
strangely original statue of Christ, life-size, and 
striking in pose and expression. 

But we have only time for a hasty survey of 
the grand old pile, and then we return to the 
boat. We have by no means seen enough of 
Trondhjem, and we hurry ashore again after 
lunch to visit the shops, which are crowded with 
fascinating furs, and old silver, and Norse 


fourth: part of leaf mould and short manure 
mixed. Make the holes for your bulbs with a 
blunt ‘‘dibber,” or large round stick, at a 
uniform depth of about four inches, and put a 
little sand under and around each bulb. me 

ple, with a view to economising space and 
abour, advocate deep planting (10 inches), in 
order to be able to grow summer-flowering 
shins above, without disturbing the bulbs, 
which are then left in from year to year, the 
ground being just forked and manured at the 
proper season. But, as we have said, bulbs 
are better for a rest out of the ground, and while 
deep and late planting serves to defer the bloom 
it is generally admitted to be beat to place the 
bulbs with only about four inches of soil above 
them, and a little dry litter, straw, or dried brake 
ferns, on the surface as protection. Of course 
in the event of hard weather coming late, extra 
protection may be necessary. Cocoa-nut fibre 
spread over the bed when the bulbs are up, and 
before the flowers begin to expand, heightens 
the effect and also prevents the plant being 
splashed with mud in heavy rains. 

Hyacinths in Pots.—Where turfy loam and leaf- 
mould are not available, have either old road 
sweepings mixed with silver sand, or amalgamated 
cocoa fibre and charcoal, with a little soil and cow 
dung, may be used. If new pots are to be used, 
soak them for twenty-four hours in cold water. 
Place a broken potsherd at the bottom of the 
pot, and a handful of moss or turfy loam 
on it for drainage, fill the pot lightly, press 
in the bulb so that its base is firmly fixed 
and the soil below is close enough to prevent 
the roots striking directly down too quickly. 
Then water, and stand the pots close together 
in the open, on about two inches of sifted coal- 
ash, and cover to the depth of three or four 
inches with the same material, filling in the 
spaces between the pots with the coal-dust and 
patting the whole mass down so that it will 
present a close surface to the weather. (Another 
use of the ashes is to prevent the bulb rising in 
the pot when the new roots come into contact 
with the soil.) In about four or five weeks, 
when the spikes of growth will measure about 
one inch, and the roots from one to two inches, 
take the pots out of the coal ashes, wash them, 
remove all the ash carefully, and stand in a warm 
room or conservatory as near to the glass as 
possible, keeping an inverted pot over each until 
the blanched growth is gradually inured to the 
light and air by that which is admitted through 
the hole at the top. Water as required, giving 
alternately weak liquid manure after the flower 
spike appears. At any stage of their growth the 
vlanite can be removed from the pots without 
injury, and transferred to the open ground, or 
even to glasses. 

Hyacinths in Glasses.—Although roots usually 
are supposed to object to the light, it does not seem 
to matter to the hyacinth whether a clear or dark 
glass is chosen. Fill the glass with rain water 
up to the base of the bulb ; put in a piece of 
charcoal and two or three grains of salt to keep 
the water pure and clear; change when it 
becomes foul, but renew always with water at 
the same temperature as the air in which the 
bulb is being grown. Place the glasses for four 
or five weeks in a cool dark room or cellar, but 
not in a cupboard or place where the atmosphere 
is close. This is to get the roots started, so that 
they being in advance of the leaves will pre- 
serve the plant's balance erect ; and also to ensure 
a finer bloom, as the roots will be in a state to 
nourish the leaves from the beginning of their 
development. Fill up the glasses as the water 
gets exhausted; and it is desirable to sprinkle 
the spike daily with a little rain water. Hyacinths 
may be quite successfully grown in any recep- 
tacle whatsoever, with either sand, or moss, or 
amalgamated cocoa-fibre and charcoal; and 
always a handful of charcoal at the bottom as 
drainage. Single varieties are best for this kind 
of culture, as also for glasses. In selecting bulbs 
look for those which are hardest and heaviest in 
proportion to their bulk. Mere size is no 
criterion as to quality. 


curios. 

We leave Trondhjem in at night—in the 
middle of the day s it siti when mid- 
night comes we are all on deck and daylight is 
round us. We are only prevented from seeing 
the sun by an island that rears a jagged peak 
between us and the western skies. e seem to 
have left the region of rain; the weather is 
perfect, and nothing disturbs our pleasure, 
except perhaps the sight of Mr. Kay and the 
little American chatting together in the stern, 
while the Melancholy Man watches the sunset 
alone in the bow. 

It is after one o’clock when we go below, full 
of protest at the thought of sleeping through 
eight hours of sun and daylight. Saturday is a 
royal day, and we steam along the fiords in 
bright sunshine, passing queer Norwegian boats 
laden with hay, dried fish, or ngers only. 

At twelve o'clock the ship’s boats are lowered 
and we land to see the famous Torghatten, a 
hat-shaped rock with a natural tunnel. The 
legend isthat a Norse maiden being pursued by her 
lover, her brother followed to rescue her. While 
105 miles distant he shot an arrow which pierced 
the hat of the lover; and the light striking 
through the hat changed the maiden into stone. 
We had passed the island that she formed a few 
hours before reaching Torghatten ; and soon 
after we leave the rock we come in sight of 
Hestmandse, an island shaped like a horseman 
with his cloak flying behind him, which repre- 
sents her brother. 

All the afternoon we glide through summer 
seas, the scenery changing with every bend in 
the fiord. Now we come in sight of the Seven 
Sisters, a group of gaunt stone peaks, grim and 
spinster-like. At their feet is a level stretch of 
green grass sown with bright red houses like 
poppies. Now we passa cluster of houses, the 
village of Indre Kvaroe, whose inhabitants 

ther on the shore to see us. We are equally 
interested in them, and look on in surprise 
while they play with a tame fox. Nowa school 
of porpoises plays round the St. Rognvald, and 
every one rushes to look at the great leaping 
monsters. And through all the golden afternoon 
lovely lights and shadows are around us on the 
deep blue waves that hold the secrets of the 
white-capped hills. 

And by-and-by we steam out into a beautiful 
open waterway, beaded by islands on one side, 
on the other bordered by the peaks of the Kiolen 
mountains that shelter the great Svartisen, a 
glacier 44 miles long, 25 broad, flashing like a 
silver shield 4,000 feet above us. 

For hours we sail in sight of the mysterious 
white fields that hold the mountain peaks in an 
eternal sleep; but there is little suggestion of 
slumber as the white changes to gold, and again 
to crimson, and all the air is awake with the red 
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The Melancholy Man is so depressed as the 
pass him that Bess and I invite bisa to go with 
us on our tour round Molde. And with unin- 
tended irony, by way of cheering him, we take 
him first to see the lepers that form one of the 
grim shows of Norway. 

After leaving Molde at 8.30, we stay on deck, 
talking, for the most part, of our adventures 
during the day. But when ten o'clock strikes 
in the language of the ship's bells and we see 
the sun high above us, Bess and I climb up to 
the bridge for a talk with our friend the captain. 
And while he tells us of the strange and won- 
derful voyages he has made, the St. Rognvald 
moves away from the overshadowing hills and 
we are in golden waters dotted with islands 
pre purple in the sunset. The horizon 
stretches away and away, and the yellow light 
is above and beneath us, a glory that transforms 
the boat into a golden-sparred argosy moving in a 
dream across a dreaming sea. A hush falls on the 
busy talk ; and everyone grows still in wonder 
as we glide noiselessly among the purple bosses 
of the gleaming light. 

Few on board have ever seen a more glorious 

sunset. We are not anxious to go below when 
midnight comes, and the glory is not dimmed ; 
but the captain warns us that we are steaming 
for the open sea where the boat will probably 
dance in joy of recovered liberty. It is a flower 
of speech hiding the thorns of coming miseries. 
Some of us hurry down to our berths hoping 
for sleep before the waters wake; and Bess 
only lingers to bribe the captain into a promise 
to keep the St. Rognvald steady until morning. 
What black arts the captain used on this occa- 
sion remain undiscovered; but certainly the 
boat crossed the unprotected sea with a stately 
tread that did not wake a single sleeper, and the 
next morning at breakfast Captain Masson is a 
krone the richer for his captaincy. We are at 
Trondhjem, and immediately after breakfast we 
break up into parties of five to fill the carriages 
that are in waiting to take us for an expedition 
to the Lerfossen waterfalls. The country here 
is quite English in aspect, and, away from the 
town, we might well be driving through Devon- 
shire lanes. 
_ Flowers and trees are all familiar, and there 
is no strong contrast of mountain and valley 
to tell us we are in Norway. The falls are not 
as fine as some we have seen, but the rushing 
water is glorious in the sun, and the walk 
from one fall to the other, interrupted by 
innumerable stiles, is a pleasant thing after the 
planks of the deck. There are fine mountain 
strawberries to be had for the gathering, and we 
see the Melancholy Man making a collection for 
some person unknown. It can't be for the little 
American, for she has long ago passed him, limp- 
ing along by the side of Mr. Ernest Kay. They 
must be intended for the Musical Twin, whom 
everyone delights to honour; or else for Bess, 
who is his cheerful companion on this excursion. 
I am with one of the many doctors and his 
sister, and on our return to Trondhjem we drive 
to the Cath -dral. 

It is wi h some difficulty that we make our 
coachman un jerstand that he is to wait for us ; 
then we pass in silently under the roof that 
rests above the head of King Olaf, beside whose 
tomb the kings of Norway are crowned. The 
first sight of the interior gives a beautiful sense 


glow. 

Suddenly the roar of a cannon breaks the 
glowing silence, and we know that we have 
crossed the Arctic Circle and are in the region 
of perpetual snow. It is cold enough, too, in 
spite of the brilliant sun, and we are glad of 
furs and wraps. All the passengers are in the 
bows watching the clouds, gold and silver and 
purple, that hang like banners over the red and 
amber sky. On one side rise the cold grey hills, 
on the other the little islands are purple and 
glowing. And while we watch the wonderful 
transformation scene, the bell rings for twelve 
o’clock, and there, high on the horizon, we catch 
our first glimpse of the midnight sun. 
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FOREIGN TROUBLES. 


THERE is grave news from the east of the 
world. We all know in our small private 
affairs that there are many complications 
that it is very difficult for anybody to appre- 
ciate who is not thoroughly “in” them ; and 
this is even more emphatically the case 
with regard to great public affairs. It is 
plainly very difficult for anybody to form a 
correct judgment on the coils, and compli- 
cated motives, and false statements, and half- 
proved inferences that belong to diplomatic 
affairs. Generally, indeed, even those per- 
sonally engaged in such business do not fully 
understand all that happens, excepting only 
those who are in that handful of leading 
statesmen in every country by whom in 
the ultimate resort the public business is 
managed. But to the most casual glance 
it is now apparent that grave troubles are 
overhanging Europe, and England in par- 
ticular. The Armenian massacres have acted 
like a beacon flame to the co-religionists 
of the perpetrators of those outrages, and 
the Mahommedans have made attacks on the 
Armenians in the very heart of the Turkish 
Government's rule. In Constantinople, the 
capital itself, where the Sultan’s Government 
must have power if it have any real control 
anywhere, the Turks have been falling on 
small bodies of Armenians and 02 single 
members of that race, and treating them with 
the greatest cruelty; indeed, many have 
actually been killed outright. Constanti- 
nople, where these horrors have been happen- 
ing, is the home of a mixed population ; about 
half are followers of Mahomet, and the other 
half are Christians, Jews, and Greeks. The 
Armenians form about a quarter of the whole 
population, many having emigrated to the 
capital from the more remote parts of the 
country, in hopes of there finding the safety 
of a settled government. It is amongst 
these that the murders in Constantinople 
have been committed, and there seems little 
room for doubt that the instigators of these 
outrages are the Mohammedan priests, The 
great Powers have presented a conjoint pro- 
test to the Porte against the state of affairs 
under which such outrages can go on in the 
very heart of the capital, and remonstrating 
against the police inadequacy that fails to 
check such lawless proceedings. The Sultan’s 
advisers, like all Easterns, are adepts at “ the 
soft answer,” and if that alone suffices to 
turn away just and legitimate wrath they 
are excellently well pleased ; but the difficulty 
is to get, not an evasive, polite reply, but real 
action. At this crisis, when union amongst 
the great Powers is so important, it appears 
that the sensitive French mind is beginning 
to take alarm against England. The French 
are affecting to see in the aid that England is 
affording to the Armenians a deep-laid plot to 
get a stronger and renewed hold on Egypt. 
The French accuse us of fomenting the 
Armenian disturbances, in order to prove 
that the Sultan must not be allowed to resume 
his power in Egypt, but that we must con. 
tinue to hold our authority there, an author- 
ity that the French are very desirous to see 
ended. Itis even asserted that the money 
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contributed by charity from England to the 
starving Armenians is being spent on pistols 
and other warlike preparations by the 
Armenians against the Sultan, and that our 
Government look kindly on all such dis- 
turbances that will tend to keep the Turk in 
bad odour. Thus, the troubles in Armenia 
are beginning to look serious on the horizon 
of Europe’s politics, and the wisdom of all 
responsible is about to ba taxed to steer 
wisely through such grave difficulties, without 
setting aside a task that is incumbent on all 
civilised nations as a consequence of past 
treaties and obligations, namely, to force the 
Turk to govern his subjects with at least a 
semblance of civilised decency. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Tuere is a distressing illustration of the fact 
that the interests of women are not safe in the 
hands of either political party in the circum- 
stance that the Camberwell Board of Guardians 
have been refused permission by the Local 
Government Board to appoint a woman Relieving 
officer. It would be impossible to imagine any 
sphere for which a woman would be better fitted, 
always supposing, of course, that she is the right 
kind of woman. The quick-sightedness about 
domestic affairs which women’s training pro- 
duces is calculated to enable a woman to judge 
more rapidly than a man as to the real state of 
a household, while the sympathy and kindliness 
of manner which are so desirable in such officials 
might surely be expected more decidedly from a 
woman than froma man. Clearly, unless there 
is some excellent reason, the Local Government 
Board has no business to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of a Board of Guardians desirous of 
trying an experiment ; and if women had repre- 
sentation in Parliament such an arbitrary and 
such an unwise interference on such a point could 
not possibly take place. 
e 2 e 

A great deal of fuss has been made in various 
newspapers about the announcement that Dr. 
Mary Walker has founded, or is about to found, 
a colony in America for women alone, where 
they are to live from the age of 15 to 35 with- 
out seeing or speaking to men. The idea, of 
course, is an absurd one, but all the tall talk 
that has been indulged in about it is yet more 
absurd; for every nunnery from time im- 
memorial has been based on the same principle, 
with the addition that the pledge of celibacy 
has in them been a life-long one. 

* s * 

Besides this, monasteries, in which men have 
shut themselves up under a vow not to see or 
speak to women, preceded nunneries, have 
existed for hundreds of years, and continue to 
exist. So rigid is the seclusion of the male sex 
in these institutions that even where the 
monastery has been the sole place of residence 
open to travellers, women travellers have been 
excluded from the precincts. There is an 
amusing story in the life of Philippa of 
Hainault, who, having long been separated from 
her husband, King Edward III., on one of his 
campaigns against the Scots travelled to rejoin 
him, and found him staying in a monastery. 
The Queen was allowed to enter and dine, but 
when, thinking no harm, she began to make her 
preparations for staying the night, the monkish 
vows interposed, and the poor queen was obliged 
to reassume her outdoor costume and go forth 
in the darkness to take refuge in a labourers 
cottage. Does Dr. Mary Walker's “ Adamiless 
Eden’ even approach in austerity these male 
customs and regulations ? 
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Some surprise was aroused by the licence for 
the Empire promenade being allowed to pass 
through the London County Council Licensing 
Committee without even a protest. After the 
excitement and the success of the protesters last 
year, such a conclusion could hardly have been 


anticipated. It appears to have been thought 
that sufficient opposition would be found within 
the Licensing Committee itself to render outside 
pressure needless; but this having proved a 
fallacy, certain workers are making preparations 
to call the attention of the full Council to the 
matter, and ask for the decision to be reversed. 


An influential contemporary suggests the 
formation of a “Quietist League,” pledged to 
try to stop needless town noises, Assuredly 
this would be an excellent society if it could 
carry out its purpose. One of the most abomin- 
able wrongs without effective redress that we 
know of is the way in which organ-grinders are 
allowed to disturb our dear sick ones. It is a 
fatal thing to give the earlier members of this 
fraternity money to get them to go away, for 
they have evidently a brotherly spirit, and the 
organs from far and near are at once directed on 
the house ; a new one strikes up every half-hour. 
Even if it were proper to allow oneself to be thus 
blackmailed, the mischief of rousing the invalid 
from a slumber or tormenting his nerves is done 
by the first outburst of noise. It is no use 
appealing to the police, for they content them- 
selves with moving on the rascal for a few 
doors, and assert that they have no power to 
make him desist altogether. Some much more 
stringent protection is needed. 

* 


It must be expected that there will be con- 
tinuous difficulties about women’s votes so long 
as the present absurd anomalies are maintained 
in connection with the matter. Some votes 
are open to all women who possess the qualifi- 
cation, whether they be married or single; 
others are confined to single women, marriage 
thus being made penal for the female sex. 
Others again are given to some women who 
have one qualification, and denied to others who 
also and equally have another qualification, either 
of which would entitle them to vote if they were 
men, in a perfectly arbitrary way. Of the latter 
class an illustration has just occurred. The Re- 
vising Barristers are refusing to place on the 
register for voting for Parish Councillors ladies 
who have a qualification as owners of property. 
It is maintained that the law forbids women 
owners to be qualified, as it allows men owners to 
be, and will only permit women occupiers to have 
avote. Nothing could be more illogical or un- 
reasonable; but such absurdities must prevail 
until women have all votes on the same terms 
as men, without any regard to sex or marriage. 

2 * * 


An interesting and novel case is reported by 
the Westminster Gazette, as heard last week at 
the East Harding (Norfolk) Petty Sessions, 
involving what is to us quite a new point in the 
law with regard to drunkenness. A woman was 
convicted for being drunk. She had spent the 
evening with a married couple at whose house 
she had received whisky, and with whom she had 
shared the supper beer. The man was, therefore, 
charged with aiding and abetting in the com- 
mission of her offence; and the magistrates 
convicted and fined him. Publicans, of course, 
can be punished for supplying drink to intoxi- 
cated persons; but this man was not a publican. 
As the Westminster Gazette observes, “If the 
friend who stands treat, or the acquaintance at 
whose house the drunken person has been 
Spending a convivial evening, is really open to 
this novel charge of aiding and abetting, a wide 
new field for repressive action is opened up.” 
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Lady Henry Somerset has been spending a 
few days in Ireland, joining the house party of 
tke Duke and Duchess of St. Albans, whose 
daughter, Lady Catherine Beauclerk, her son is 
engaged to. Lady Henry returned to England 
in order to go to see Mrs. Clara Hoffman safely 
off by the American liner St. Zouis. Names 
are apt to bea little confusing. Lady Henry 
Somerset's own father’s name was Earl Somers, 
nothing to do with the Somerset family. There 
are besides a Duke and Duchess of Somerset, 
but their family name is Seymour; and though 
there isa Duke of Beaufort, the great house 
known by that name, Beaufort Castle, is not 
his, but is Lord Lovat’s place in Inverness. To 
add to this the name of Mr. Somersef’s fiancée 
is Beauclerk, of course nothing to do with 
Beaufort. Some change in the position of 
Lady Henry’s son will be made by the marriage 
that is announced of his uncle, the Marquis of 
Worcester. This gentleman, as the eldest son 
of the Duke of Beaufort, stands before Mr. 
Somerset in the heirship to the dukedom ; and 
as Lord Worcester is over forty-eight, and has 
never married, it appeared likely that he would 
not do so. If there is a son of his marriage, of 
course, that son will be the heir. 

@ e @ 

Princess Julie of Battenberg, the mother of 
the Queen’s son-in-law, Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, from whose funeral Princess Beatrice is now 
returning, was the “ morganatic wife ” of a Prince 
of Hesse. The relationship is one with which in 
this country we are not acquainted, and it is 
sometimes spoken of with bated breath, as though 
it was rather disreputable ; but in fact it is not 
so at all,as might indeed be judged from our 
Queen having permitted her beloved youngest 
daughter to marry a son of morganatically- 
married parents. ll that is implied is that the 
wife in such a case not having been of Royal 
blood, her children shall not succeed to the Royal 
claims of succession of their father. It is never- 
theless a binding marriage, confining the husband 
to that one legal wife alone; and is therefore 
much better than our English plan of insisting 
that a prince who will not marry a lady of Royal 
rank shall not be counted as legally married at 
all, unless, indeed, he gets a special Royal per- 
mission to so marry, which has never yet been 
given to a prince, though it was given to Princess 
Louise and the Duchess of Fife. 
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But, as everybody knows, the Duke of 
Cambridge, who has been nevertheless an ex- 
cellent husband and father in the relationship 
which he formed early in life, has not been 
counted as legally married. One of the Queen’s 
uncles, also, the Duke of Sussex of the last 
generation, had in succession two wives who 
were not royal, and who would on the Conti- 
nent have been considered morganatically 
married, but who here were simply unrecog- 
nised. It is surely far better that the wife 
should be recognised, even if on somewhat 
lower terms of privilege, than that her rights 
should be ignored altogether in such cases. 

* * * 


On Thursday, the 3rd inst., the committee of 
the Dublin Women’s Suffrage Society reas- 
sembled at 5, Eustace Street, to meet Miss Edith 
Palliser, secretary of the National Society for 
Women’s Suffrage, London. Miss Palliser gave 
a most encouraging account of the movement 
in England, which she stated is becoming a 
subject of daily increasing public interest, as 
shown by its being given a prominent place in a 
large number of the recent election addresses. 
But, perhaps, the most hopeful sign of the pro- 
gress of public opinion is the fact that so many 
members of the present House of Commons have 
returned favourable replies to the circular letter 
recently addressed to them on the subject by 
the various Women’s Suffrage Committees of the 
United Kingdom. A number of the replies, 
received from Irish representatives, were read. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION TO WOMEN.* 


Dr. ExvizapetH BLackws.t was absolutely the 
first woman to take a medical degree. This 
fact invests her and her recollections with a very 
peculiar interest, and we welcome heartily the 
volume in which she tells how the idea of 
entering medicine occurred to her, and what 
she had to go through in order to accomplish 
that purpose and to open the way for others to 
enter behind her. 

Elizabeth Blackwell is an Englishwoman. 
She was born in Bristol in 1821. Her father 
was in business as a sugar refiner, and was & 
member of the Independent body belonging to 
the Bridge Street congregation. When Eliza- 
beth was eleven years old the family emigrated 
to America, and spent six years in New York. 
They there became acquainted with the leaders 
of what was then the burning question of the 
hour, Anti-Slavery, and this was the first great 
“ cause” in which Elizabeth was interested. It 
is almost impossible for us nowadays to realise 
how intense was the hatred and contempt that 
the early anti-slavery advocates brought down 
upon themselves. Dr. Blackwell says :— 

“But fierce antagonisms were already aroused 
by this bitter struggle ; and on one occasion the 
Rev. Samuel H. Cox, a well-known Presbyterian 
clergyman, and his family sought refuge at our 
country house. This gentleman had stated in 
the pulpit that the Lord Jesus belonged to ‘a 
race with darker skins than ours,’ At once the 
rumour went abroad that ‘Dr. Cox had called 
Jesus Christ a nigger,’ and it was resolved forth- 
with to lynch him! So he came out to our 
country house on Long Island until the storm 
had blown over.” 

When Elizabeth was seventeen her father 
died, leaving a family of nine children entirely 
unprovided for. The elder girls, and the one 
brother who was old enough, immediately went 
to work, The daughters started a school, and 
amongst them they succeeded in keeping and 
bringing up the family, the younger ones going 
forth to work as they became capable. Elizabeth 
went to the South as a teacher, and remained 
there a few years. In 1845 she returned home 
to her mother. 


‘*‘ My brothers were e: ed in business, my 
sisters variously occupied, the family life was 
full and active, and for a while I keenly enjoyed 
the return home. But I soon felt the want of 
@ more engrossing pursuit than the study of 
music, German, and metaphysics, and the 
ordinary interests that social life presented. It 
was at this time that the suggestion of mle 
medicine was first presented to me, by a lady 
friend. This friend finally died of a painful 
disease, the delicate nature of which made the 
methods of treatment a constant suffering to 
her. She once said to me: ‘You are fond of 
study, have health and leisure; why not study 
medicine? If I could have been treated bya 
lady doctor, my worst sufferings would have 
been spared me.’ But I at once repudiated the 
suggestion as an impossible one, saying that I 
hated everything connected with the body, and 
could not Leas tha sight of a medical book... . 
My favourite studies were history and meta- 
physics, and the very thought of dwelling on 
the physical structure of the body and its various 
ailments filled me with disgust.... As the 
idea seemed to gain force, however, I wrote to 
and consulted with several physicians, known 
to my family, in various parts of the country, 
as to the possibility of a lady becoming a 
doctor. The answers I received were curiously 
unanimous. They all replied to the effect that 
the idea was a good one, but that it was impos- 
sible to accomplish it ; that there was no way of 
obtaining such an education for a woman ; that 
the education required was long and expensive ; 
that there were innumerable obstacles in the 
ih anc hk RS RO 


* “ Autobiographical Sketches.” By Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell. Longmans, Green, and Co. 6s. 
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way of such a course; and that, in short, the 
idea, though a valuable one, was impossible of 
execution. This verdict, however, no matter 
from how great an authority, was rather an 
encouragement than otherwise to a young and 
active n who needed an absorbing occupa- 
tion. If an idea, I reasoned, was really a 
valuable one, there must be some way of 
realising ually —< Aan - coms 
egree assu e of a 
moral struggle, and the moral Rght poaseased 
immense attraction for me.” 

She applied first of all to the great medical 
schools in the large towns, then to individual 
physicians who were influential in smaller schools. 
Without exception the interviews, though differ- | friendly household I borrowed medical books 
ing in the politeness in which she was received, | from the doctor’s library, for my purpose of 
ended in disappointment. At length, however, | becoming a physician was known and approved 
in the autumn of 1847, when she was twenty-six | of.” 
years old, a favourable reply was received from 
the Medical Department of the University of 
Geneva, a small town in the Western part of the 
State of New York. The Dean of the medical 
faculty stated that the professors, having felt 
willing to agree to receive her, had decided to 
refer the matter to the students, who had held a 
meeting and had unanimously resolved in 
accordance with the document enclosed :— 


This letter enclosed the following unique 
and manly letter, which I had afterwards co ied 
on parchment, and esteem one of my most valued 

ons :— 

“At a meeting of the entire medical class 
of Geneva Medical College, held this day, 
October 20th, 1847, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted :— 

1. Resolved—That one of the radical 

rinciples of a Republican Government 
is the universal education of both sexes; 
that to every branch of scientific educa- 
tion the door should be opened equally 
to all; that the application of Elizabeth 
Blackwell to become a member of our 
class meets our entire app! obation, and 
in extending our unanimous invitation 
we pledge ourselves that no conduct of 
ours shall cause her to regret her 


nothing visible to the physical sense; but a 
spiritual influence so joyful, gentle, but power- 
ful, surrounded me, that the despair which had 
overwhelmed me vanished. All doubt as to the 
future, all hesitation as to the rightfulness of 
my p left me, and never in after life 
return I knew that, however insignificant 
my individual effort might be, it was in a right 
direction, and in accordance with the great 

vidential ordering of our race’s progress. 

is is the most direct personal communication 
from the Unseen that I have ever consciously 
had; but to me it is a revealed experience of 
truth, a direct vision of the great reality of 
spiritual existence, as irresistible as it is incom- 
municable. During my few months’ stay in this 


THE WORKING MAN’S 
DINNER TABLE. 


prize was offered for the best ‘‘ sixpenny di ” 
to be shown cooked, and with the Pera ya 


them a fair chance. 


The account given of her studies and of the 
difficulties which she met with in attending upon 
all the operations and every sort of dissection, 
in company with the men students, is very 
interestingly described. But the students soon 
became used to her presence ; the inhabitants of 
the town were her chief enemies. 


‘“T had not the slightest idea of the commotion 
created her appearance as a medical student 
in the little town. Very slowly I perceived that 
a doctor's wife at the table avoided any com- 
munication with me, and that as I walked 
backwards and forwards to college the ladies 
stopped to stare at me, as at a curious animal. 
I sitecwards found that I had so shocked Geneva 
propriety that the theory was fully established 
either that 1 was a bad woman, whose designs 
would gradually become evident, or that, being 
insane, an outbreak of insanity would soon be 
apparent. Feeling the unfriendliness of the 
people, though quite unaware of all this gossip, 
I never walked abroad, but hastening daily to my 
college as to a sure refuge, I knew when I shut 
the great doors behind me that I shut out all 
unkindly criticism, and I soon felt perfectly at 
home amongst my fellow-students.” 


However, the course was safely passed through, 

the quiet manners and thoroughly respectable 

attendance at this institution. conduct of the young woman medical student 

2. Resolved.—That copy of these pro-| gradually winning respect. She graduated M.D. 

ceedings be signed by the chairman and amongst the first of her class, and at the public 

transmitted to Elizabeth Blackwell. tation of the d the Principal made 
T, J. Srzatron, Chairman.” presentation of the degrees, the rine! 


ae d h 
Accordingly, not without some doubts and . atl a ee 
fears, the young woman set forth from her home At the close, he alluded to the novel pro- 
to the strange town to begin this unusual and ceeding which they had taken, and the censure 
8 : 8 gi or imitation which it would necessarily create. 
not naturally congenial course of study. The | fo justified the proceeding, and passed a moat 
plan had by this time come to present itself to | gratifying and enthusiastic encomium on the 
her with all the force of a duty which it was | result of the experiment in the case of Elizabeth. 
ordained that she should perform, and she at 


He pronounced her the leader of her class ; 
this crisis was encouraged by one of those passing stated that she had passed through a thorough 
but impressive states of feeling, which, whether 


course im every Lap ae slighting none et ene 
+t : sas oF | she had profited to the very utmost by the 

ad on din pa aan ae pore La ‘thee advantages of the institution, and by her lady- 

ong attention vo one mune, OF ether they | jixe and dignified deportment had proved that 

are in fact revelations from a Higher Power, 

have certainly often been experienced and have 


the strongest intellect and nerve and the most 
untiring perseverance were compatible with the 
often been a support to those who have under- 
taken difficult new work :— 


softest attributes of feminine delicacy and grace, 
‘¢ T must here note down an experience occur- 


etc., to all which the students manifested by 
decided attempts at applause their entire con- 

ring at that time, unique in my life, but which 

is still as real and vivid to me as when it 


currence. As the audience passed out, the 
Bishop came up with Dr. Hale, requested an 
occurred. I had been kindly welcomed to my introduction, and spoke very pleasantly, con- 
strange new home, but the shadow of parting gratulating her on her course, to the great 
with the last links to the old life was upon me. astonishment of the conservatives. 
The time of parting came. My two brothers She then came to Europe to pursue her 
were to leave on their return Journey early on | studies under the leaders of medicine and surgery 
the following morning. Very sadly at night we 
had said farewell. I retired to my bedroom and 
gazed from the opea window long and mourn- 


buth in London and Paris. In London she was 
admitted to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
fully at the dim mountain outlines visible in the 
starlight—mountains which seemed to shut me 


afterwards took the important step of getting her 
away hopelessly from all I cared for. Doubt 


name placed upon the English register of legal 
and dread of what might be before me gathered 


medical practitioners. 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell afterwards, in com- 
in my mind. I was overwhelmed with sudden 
terror of what I was undertaking. In an agon 


practically. 


ideas, cannot cook a poor man’s dinner. 


meat, every odd bit of vegetable, and these, 


stew. 


digestible, and cheap all at once. 


pany with her sister, Dr. Emily, founded a 
' . Y | hospital for women, and medical school for 
eee, tiene dee ne er eee female students, in New York, which now 
wel? PMy very being went ont a this ee flourishes, and is one of the leading institutions 
cry for Divine help. Suddenly, ealcwselmingly of the country. She also practised in London 

for some time, till failure of health compelled 


an answer came. A glorious presence, as of 
brillixnt’ light, flooded my soul. There was her to retire to live quietly at Hastings. 


against any food that is cheap. They m 


At a recent industrial exhibition in London, a 


t i price of the 
ingredients stated. They were working men’s 
wives to whom this was offered, and sixpence a 
head for dinner was quite a large sum to their 
purses. So the competition ought to have given 


But with the most extraordinary and mourn- 
ful unanimity they all produced a stodgy and 
unprofitable meal. Many of them based the 
hope of their hearts on pig—fat boiled pork, or 
streaky salted pork, or lean fried bacon. Those 
whose ideas were more extravagant turned to 
mutton chops. A tiny chop, amidst billows of 

mn peas ; or a chunk of fat pork, surrounded 

y broad beans, and flanked by a hard suet 
dumpling, ornamented with a dab of butter and 
a bit of sugar—what adinner! No wonder that 
working men get drunk and beat their wives, if 
such istheir usual fare. Indigestible, coarse food 
chokes up the system, and produces a bad temper 
and a need for stimulants, and the poor women 
who feed their men-folk so find out that result 


Good cooking isan art; and like any other 
art, it needs training first, practice next, and 
brains always. When I “ judged” at a cookery 
exhibition at the Royal Aquarium once, we had 
about forty cheap soups submitted to us. I give 
you my honour that we were absolutely im- 

ial. The steaming soup-tureens were only 
distinguished by numbers, so that we knew 
nothing of the names of the artists ; but so it 
turned out that we ultimately found we had 
given the three prizes respectively to the chef of 
the Crystal Palace, the chef of the Aquarium 
itself, and the head cook of a wealthy lady of 
title! These people, used to dealing with tine 
dishes and to cooking regardless of expense for 
luxurious palates, yet produced the best results 
when they turned their minds on cheap soup! 
Poor men’s wives, with no knowledge and few 


What a good thing it would be for the masses 
if the value of cheap soup and the economy of 
stews could be brought home to their minds: 
Soup, it should be remembered in all homes 
where economy is an object, will use up every 
scrap of cooked meat, every trimming of fresh 


the addition of spices and some grain—barley, 
tapioca, rice, cornflour, split peas, haricot beans, 
ringing the changes—will produce excellent soup. 

Stewing is a means by which all the goodness 
of the meat is retained in the dish (provided it 
be done properly, ¢.e., simmered, and not boiled 
so hard as to send out wasteful clouds of steam), 
and it is, moreover, the one way in which tough 
meat can be made tender. Ifa bit of very hard 
and stringy beef be dipped in vinegar, and then 
slowly stewed with vegetables in a little water, 
it will give a most nourishing and quite tender 


Thus, the ideal sixpenny caterer would choose 
a cheap bit of beef and very gently boil it ina 
couple of pints of water with onions and spices 
till nearly done ; then add vegetables cut up and 
a little barley to the liquor to make soup, just 
reserving enough to make gravy for the meat, 
thickened with flour and flavoured with a tiny 
dash of vinegar or sauce. A potato, and a few 
green peas or cabbage, or other cheap green 
vegetables, and bread, and a little rice pudding 
without eggs, could all be got in for the sixpence 
per head prime cost—always supposing there 
were at least two persons to cater for; and there 
would be something like a dinner ! Savoury, 


t is because they live in such a way that the 
French can do without a poor-law, and have 
savings in their cottage stockings to take up 
vast war debts when needful. They know how 
much cooking depends on the art of flavouring, 
and also how valuable, both for nourishment and 
for succulence, are roots, herbs, and greenstutfts. 

Unluckily, our working-classes are prejudiced 


perforce, on their wages, live on low-priced 
articles of diet; but amongst these they will 
prefer the whitest sort of bread, tea, bacon, 
sausages, and so on, to cheap parts of meat well 
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stewed, and abundance of peas, beans, lenti 

green vegetables. It has occurred to sien 
mistresses of households to find that their ser- 
vants, originally from poor homes, and 
often selves having been out of place some 
time and living on short commons, yet disdain 
soups, vegetables, and i, oes however excel- 
lent, that is not costly. y will say, with an 
air of positive pride, that Sacbods in the 
kitchen likes soup,” and “it’s not much 
vegetable that is eaten in the kitchen, ma’am.” 
In talking thus reflect the mistakes and the 
ignorance about dietary matters that spoil the 
eee table only too often in his own 

ome. 

For another example, there is the question of 
bread and the flour of which it is made. The 
Royal Commission on the present condition 
of the agricultural labourers reports (in 1893) 
that the class is now much hetter-off than 
formerly. It is surprising, say the Commis- 
sioners, what long distances tradesmen, even 
butchers, now find it worth while to send for 
the custom of the labourers. They will have 
the best of what they buy, too, and ‘‘ demand 
the whitest of flour,” andsoon. Whata pity 
it is that, notwithstanding the preaching of 
the vegetarian societies and bread reform 

es, it is impossible to convince our 
people that “the whitest of flour” is not 
“the best”! It is certainly the most ex- 
pensive, for it is that from which the largest 
proportion of the grain is removed ; but it 
is precisely that fact that makes it less 
. nourishing, and therefore not really best. 

For the sake of pleasing the luxurious eye, 
flour is now “bolted ” as white as possible, just 
as butter is always coloured with yellow, and 
so on. But the greater part of the nourish- 
ment of wheat is contained inthe brown 


that is cleared away in the case of the “finest . ‘ 


whites.” The phosphorus and a good part of 
the lime are there, and the ricketty limbs of 
the children, and the bad teeth and half- 
grown bones of the youth of to-day, are largely 
owing to our modern “‘ improved” methods 
of bolting flour. It matters comparatively 
little to the well-to-do, who are able to 
supply the missing constituents of the wheat 
so treated 'in many other articles of their 
diet ; but to the labourers, who, however far 
they may be better off than of old, are still 
but poor and badly kept, it is of almost vital 
consequence to have the nourishment in their 
flour, and not to seek “the whitest” as a 
benefit. An ideal bread is the ‘‘ Hovis.” 

The fact is that in food the working-man 
and his wife have yet to learn to be as sensible 
as they are about dress. Velvet and moiré 
gowns, broadcloth coats and high “‘ toppers ” 
make certainly the most costly articles of 
attire, but they are not more serviceable than 
the prints, and tweeds, and felts, to which Mr. 
and Mrs. Artisan confine their purchases, 
and keep themselves warm thereby, instead 
of going in rags till they can spare enough 
money for the most expensive fabrics. e 
hope hereafter to show by practical recipes, 
how dainty dishes can be prepared without 
any great expenditure of time. If the cottage 
mistress and the artisan’s wife will learn that 
neck of beef is as nourishing as sirloin, and 
that peas will give the family more sustenance 
than asparagus, and yet that such articles of 
diet, properly prepared, are really as agreeable 
to the taste asthe more expensive viands, the 
table may be more tempting and yet better food 
will be had at less cost. 


Tue Houghton-le-Spring Board of Guardians 
have unanimously elected Miss Emily Stokoe 
Vaccination Officer in the place of her father, 
recently deceased. 

Ar the recent meeting of the Froebel Society 
Miss Gunsberg, a delegate from the Hungarian 
Kindergarten Association, invited the Froebel 
Society to allow a number of its members to be 
guests of the Hungarian Association at an inter- 
national Kindergarten Congress next year. 

Tux custom is rapidly extending in America 
of ordaining women for the Christian ministry— 
at least among the Nonconformists. There are 


1,235 ordained female preachers in the United | 


States, four years ago there were 720. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Dress is an interesting subject to all of us. 
Young girls like to m of the beautiful 
toilettes they cannot always have, mothers like 
to think of dresses for their children, and even 
the old grand-dame likes to hear of the fashions 
she no longer cares to follow, and to compare 
them with what she wore when she was young. 
A good deal of sentiment clings about a woman's 
dress, and she never forgets her first ball-gown, 
or the dress in which she was married, or the 
little grey gown she wore when her first baby 
was christened. 

We cannot admire the woman who seems to be 
entirely wrapped up in dress, but a certain 
amount of attention must be given to this 
matter if we are to produce a pleasant impression 
on the world. A wise woman exercises fore- 
thought with regard to her clothes (as in the 
more serious aftairs of life), the changes of 
season do not find her uuprepared, nor does a 


A New “TAILOR” DRESS. 


sudden invitation put her into a breathless state 
of excitement because she finds hereelf, like Miss 


Flora McFlimsey, with “nothing to wear.” | is gone 
Nothing is so expensive as haste, and the dress | 
ordered in a violent hurry is nearly always twice , nec 


as costly as if it had been ordered in good time. 
Dressmakers should be allowed sufficient time 
for the work, if the results are to be good, and it 
is cruel to press them over much when their life 
is already a hard one. 
made the subject of a proper amount of thought, 


different from the rest of the world. This is 
more especially the case with ladies who live in 
the country, and are out of the way of seeing the 
new fashions as soon as they appear. A walk 
down Bond Street or an afternoon of party-goi 

soon enlightens the Londoner on the subject ot 
the fashions ; but the country lady has very often 
to order her dresses before she has had any 
opportunity of telling how she will like the effect. 
It is for people in this situation that the services 
of the fasbion-chronicler are most likely to be of 
use, and we shall endeavour to give accurate 
information with to the coming fashions, 
as well as hints concerning where they can be 


procured. 

Colours will be rather bright this winter, which 
is a good thing during the dull weather, but 
there will not be any of the harsh tints and 
violent contrasts which were so much in favour 
last year. The new colours are soft as wellas bright, 
and most of the combinations ara very artistic 
and refined. ‘‘ Fore.tar-green” and “ brilliant 
green ” are two of the prettiest colours for day- 
wear, and there is a charmingly soft shade of 
blue known as “ hussar,” which is much more 
pleasing than sapphire or cornflower. Magenta 
will be worn, but always in combination with 
black, a trimming of black astrachan havin 
the most softening effect. on a magenta clot 
gown. Purple will also be popular, and it is 
@ suitable colour for the time of year. 

Mohair is to be greatly worn, and this is 
made in very refined tones uf colour, such as 
steel-grey, Oxford grey, navy-blue, and dark 
prune. Mohair is only our old friend, “ coarse 
alpaca,” under another name, made sufli- 
ciently strong to render it suitable to winter 
wear. It is a very ladylike-looking material, 
especially in steel-grey, and would make a 
charming walking-dress trimmed with cut- 
steel buttons. 

The visit of the Shahzada has left its mark 
upon the fashions, and the Oriental pine- 
pattern is greatly to the fore. Velvets and 
velveteens are figured with Oriental patterns 
on white or coloured grounds, and they will 
make warm-looking blouses or tea-gowns for 
winter wear. Silks are also figured with 
“ shawl-pattern” atripes, and they will have 
a handsome effect for dioner-gowns. Striped 
velvets will be worn for the same purpose 
(particularly in black and white), and spotted 
velvet will be largely used for sleeves. Very 
large velvet sleeves will be fashionable both 
for day and evening wear, and there is no 
better method for furbishing up last year's 
gown. There is a slight attempt to intro- 
duce tartans (as usual at the present time 
of year), but they are greatly modified by a 
black douclé pattern being woven over the 
brighter colours. 

“ How to have it made,” is the interesting 
question which follows closely on the heels of 
‘What material shall I get?” There are 
several fashions to choose from at present, 
including the pouch bodice, the Henry X VI. 
jacket, and (most becoming of all) the Prin- 
cess robe. The bodice overhanging the band 
we are familiar with since the summer, but 
the jacket is a new arrival, and merits a few 
words of description in these columns. It 
is a rather long-waisted garment, open in 
front to the hem, with an ornamental waistcoat, 
and having velvet jacket flaps on the hips. It 
y made with velvet revers, or with a 
deep pelerine collar with scalloped edges, and the 
is finished off with a tabbed collar, also 


' in velvet, the edges turning outwards as we 


see them in medieval pictures. | 
charming example of the Princess 
Madame Marie 


saw 
robe at 
riand's, of 211, Oxford Stree’, 


So our dress should be | and it was quite the prettiest thing I hav; 


seen duriog the present season. It was made i1 


both for our own sakes and for the sake of those | billiard-green cloth, and fastened invisibly at 


whom we employ, and our wardrobe should be | one side. 


Two pieces of black satia ribbon 


so well stocked that no sudden occasion will | formed bretelles (braces) as faras the waist, whence 


find us unprepared. 


We are all somewhat tempted to leave things _ garment. 


to the last before the approach of a time like the 
present, as one feels a little doubtful about what 
is going to be worn. t 
before the winter season sets in 


Fashions alter so much with fine gold filagree. 


afraid to order new dresses too hastily, for fear we © 


should repent them at leisure, finding ourselves 


in styles that don’t suit us, or else lookiog 


they fell in long sash ends to the hem of the 
The bretelles were finished off with a 
large loop on either shoulder, kept in place by a 
large fancy button in mother-o'-pearl covered 
Three similar buttons 


that we are often | placed on the black satin ribbon, just below the 


waist, completed the trimming of this gracetul 
gown. The slesves were in the leg of mutto. style, 
but not large orexagverated. The neck was tinis! « 


off with a fold of black satin ribbon, terminating 
in a double bow at the back. This pretty dress 
wanted nothing but a large black hat trimmed 
with cocks’ feathers to make it quite perfect, it 
was so graceful and becoming, at once 80 simple 
and so smart. 

A very pretty demi-toilette dress (also seen at 
Marie Briand’s) was an example of how smart it 


is possible for a dress to be without having it 
cut low. The bodice was in black net, trimmed 


with jewelled flowers, the neck edged with this 
pretty trimming, with three bands of the same 
round the sleeve. The upper part of the sleeve 
was made like the wings of a butterfly, the lower 
part plain and tight-fitting to show off the glit- 
tering bands. There were two pretty skirts to 
wear with this bodice, one in black lace, the 
other in black spotted net over old rose satin. 
Marie Briend is making her dresses look very 
stylish; but without exaggeration. She says the 
sleeves should not be too large at present, or the 
skirts too wide. Borders will very much 
worn on the skirts—a ribbon quilling or 4 nar- 
row band of fur being placed at the edge of 
many of the new gowns. I may mention that 
Marie Briand is moderate in price as well as 


panies this article 
present 


WOMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 


GUILD. 


On Wednesday, the. 2nd of October, the members 
of the Morley Co-operative Women’s Guild 
held a social evening, when the medallions were 
presented to the successful students of the 
Guild’s branch of the St. John Ambulance 
Association. There was avery large attendance, 
and the proceedings were of a hearty character. 

The medals were handed by Mr. Councillor 
Jowett, and the chief speech was made by Mrs. 
Alice Cliff Scatcherd. She said she thought 
ambulance classes combined usefulness and 
widening the mind in a marvellous degree. 
There were a certain number of people who were 
never tired of telling women what they ought to 
do. Some people thought they ought to be 
always learning to cook or to make dresses ; 
but they said, ‘‘O yes, these ambulance classes 
teach us to be useful.” But besides all 
these useful things they had to think of the 
elevation of their minds: not that she did 
not say that cooking required a good deal of 
mind, use it did, and so did aE 
Everything was best done that had brains put 
into it. Let them not be afraid of being called 
strong-minded, but tell the people that they 
would rather be considered strong-minded than 
weak-minded, and strong-bodied than weak- 
bodied. There were women whose husbands did 
not want them to come out and join those 
classes. How were those women to get on and 
learn? She believed, as George Eliot said, 
that God made women to match the men. What 
they wanted was women’s help. It was a useful 
thing to bind up a wound before the patient 
was attended by a doctor, but she liked ambu- 
lance work, not only because it was useful, but 
because it widened the mind. Did not they 
find in studying in the ambulance classes that 
the human body really was fearfully and wonder- 
fully made? Some people who wanted them to 
do all sorts of useful things did not want their 
minds to be widened, but she wanted women 
to widen their minds. She was pleased 
to see elderly women come forward for 
medallions that evening. It was far harder for 
an aged woman to study than it was for a young 
woman, and she thought it wasa sign of remark- 
able good sense when they found a middle-aged 
woman come out and epter an examination. 
The proceedings ended with a dance. 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


SUFFERING ARMENIA. 
To the Editor of THE Woman's SIGNAL. 

Mapam,—Will you allow me to make known 
to sympathetic readers of your paper that the 
Committee of the “Women’s Armenian Reli 
Fund” will be thankful to receive subscriptions, 

or small, towards their fund? May I give 
a slight sketch of the movement ? 

On the 20th March a short letter appeared in 
the Datly News from Mrs. Madeleine Cole, o 3, 
Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8.W., suggesting 
that the women of England send ‘a non-peliti- 
cal address of condolence and deep sympathy 
from the women of England to the women of 
Armenia, by help in money,” adding 
that “there was no reason why the expression 
of grief and of fellow suffering should be re- 
stricted to England, but that ‘a cry of distress 
should go forth from women of all parts of the 
civilised world to our sisters in the East.’” 
This letter was followed by others of a like 
sympathetic character, and eventually a small 
committee of ladies was formed to organise the 
while Mr. Francis Buxton, of the 
firm of Messrs Prescott, Dimsdale and OCo., 
of 50, Cornhill, kindly consented to act as their 


* | banker. 


Dr. Grace Kimball, a physician attached to the 
American Mission at Van, having seen Mrs. Cole’s 
letter in the Daily News, wrote to her to solicit 
the aid of the committee for the scheme which 


the mission had at heart, and for which funds 
were urgently needed. She said, after detailing 


the terrible sufferings and oibernren of the 
pom “We feel that we ought to let the world 
ow of the great need of this a nico and take 
steps in advance to meet the s ering that, great 
enough now, is sure to increase and reach 
a climax with the coming on of the winter. In 
addition of immediate and 
i if funds should 


people through us, or through any other channel, 
will be the means of relieving, in 


eo “ tee of good faith” was a letter 
from C. M. Hallward, Esq., H.M. Vice-Consul 
at Van, who confirmed what Miss Kimball had 


told us of the terrible need of the people, and 


winter.” 

The Committee, thus satisfied of the bona fide 
character of the appeal from Van, and recognising 
the salutary effect that work was likely to have 
on the moral as well as material condition of the 
sufferers, at once concentrated its efforts on 
obtaining the necessary funds wherewith to open 
the Labour Bureau, and sent to Miss Kimball an 
instalment of £50 as soon as so much could be 
collected. This was followed by other sums, 
until £410 in all had been forwarded, and more 
will follow as soon as the wherewithal comes in. 
From time to time they have been cheered by 
grateful letters from Van, detailing particulars 
of the movement there, and although the money 
came in very slowly, its value was so enhanced 
by the method pursued that by the end of July 
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Miss Kimball was able to write : —“ The scheme 
works admirably in every respect. But my 
present fear is bankruptcy This week our 
money is nearly all gone, and I have not bought 
any new material, although this is the time to 
buy wool at low prices ; later it will advance in 
price, and also it will be harder to get in 
desirable quantities. The work is coming in 
rapidly and very satisfactorily at present. We 
have already 350 pairs of strong, warm socks 
ready to sell or distribute when cold weather 
comes on. We have twenty-five pieces of coarse 
cotton cloth and fifty of woollen material for 
men’s clothing, and a large quantity will be in 
by the last of the week. ... The poor people 
say, ‘ At last we have bread to eat.’” 

Mr. W. Willard Howard—a gentleman con- 
nected with Reuter’s Agency, and who spent a 
month in the distressed region—has embodied 
his observations in a pamphlet entitled “Star- 
vation in Armenia,’ a copy of which I shall be 

lad to forward to whoever may apply for it. 

e says, without hesitation, that ‘‘the present 
condition of the country is much worse than it is 
reported to be, and unless substantial a: sistance 
is given, hundreds and perbaps thousands of 
men, women, and children will die of hunger 
and despair.” The distress is greatest in the 
villages of Van and Bitlis. “In the former, 
trustworthy statistics prove that no fewer than 
100,000 persons out of an Armenian population 
of 145,000 are actually in want of food. Many 
have already died, and thousands are barely 
keeping soul and body together by eating roots 
and herbs, and a sort of bread made of clover 
seeds, flax, or linseed meal.” From this bad 
diet we hear from another source that ‘ their 
limbs are swollen, their hair fallen out, and they 
are racked by fever.” Mr. Howard continues : 
‘‘No matter what may be the outcome of the 
scheme of reform for Armenia, these poor people 
must have help, or they will die of want. They 
must have help in its most practical and bene- 
ficial form. They do not ask for charity, but 
for a chance to work. If work can be provided, 
they can keep themselves in food until this crisis 
in their wretched lives be over.” Mr. Howard 


d| then describes the excellent plan of the mission- 


aries, of which I have already spoken. Mr. 
Howard, at the end of August, writes: ‘Miss 
Kimball is providing work and food for about 
1,000 persons, & remarkable showing.” In Miss 
Kimball's last letter, written on September Ist, 
she thus pathetically expresses herself. ‘In 
this isolated and gloom-enveloped place, the 
letters and the interest of yourself and your 
associates have brought more comfort and en- 
couragement than you can ever understand. 
For to find that we are not alone, but are upheld 
and helped by warm-hearted humanitarians at 
home, gives us ten-fold courage and strength. 
And, added to this moral support, is the very 
generous supply of the ‘sinews’ of this peace- 
ful war against hunger... .- I wish you could 
be transported here, and see the use to which 
the money is a _.. The work is now well 
systematized. e whole enterprise has assumed 
an air of permanence. Last week we received 
finished work, paid, and gave new work to 
seventy-five people a day, average for the week : 
all of them would go hungry, they and their 
children, were it not for this work. I am con- 
stantly besieged with the most pitiful appeals to 
add to my numbers, but I fear to, lest 1 wreck 
the whole business. .. . The Armenians here, 
released from the barbarous rule of Bahri Pasha, 
who imprisoned anyone who gave money to help 
the poor, have started a general subscription, 
and hope to raise something at least for this 
enterprise. .. . You can estimate the poverty 
of the people when I tell you that my workers— 
spinners, of whom there are 284—earn only 
about two pence daily, and yet at present prices 
that means bread for four people. If we can 
have your help through a few months more, be 
it little or much, together with what the people 
here contribute out of their poverty, and wit 
what may come in from elsewhere, we can keep 
up the good work through the winter.” 

In discussing this subject of Armenian distress 
with others, I have often been astonished at the 
very great misapprehension that exists as to the 
characteristics and historical position of this 
people. Many regard them ‘‘as little remove 
from savages,” and express the conviction that 
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HIGHEST Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 


Imitation is the Sincerest Form of Fiattery. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,’ which, having met with such unprecedented succes:, is 
: being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 
If any difficulty be experienced in’ obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cust 
of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


they would be only too glad 
to treat the have treated 
them. But those who have years in 
constant communion with Armenians tell a very 
different tale. The Rev. Frederick Davis Greene 
pos of we a his 
useful striking history ©: crisis* gives 
us this insight into their chasucter 52) :— 


“The Armenians, a very im rtant e t of 


of which is a serious crime in the case of Chris- 
tians, although the Kurds are well e uipped with 
modern rifles and revolvers, and 
them. . . . They have the distinction of being 


the first race who accepted ianity, King 
Dertad receiving baptism in 276 renik 


seven years before Constantine ventured 
issue even the Edict of Toleration. Their 


martyr-roll has grown with every century. The 
fact that the Armenian stock exits at all to-day 


is proof of its wonderful vitality and excellent 
quality.” And again, “‘ By nature the Armenians 
are deeply religious, as their whole literature 
and history show. It has been s religion of the 
heart, not of the head. Its evidence is not to 
be found in metaphysical discussions and hair- 
splitting theology, as in the case of the Greeks, 
but in a brave and simple record, written with 
the tears of saints and illuminated with the blood 


of martyrs. 

And this is the people that the “ unspeakable 
Turk” desires to abolish from the face of the 
earth—these poor patient souls, who only ask to 
be allowed to live quietly and sage “x the 
religion made sacred to them by the sufferings 
of centuries. But what can be expected from a 
people who regard Christians as their lawful 
ask their God’s assistance in the 
those who differ from them ? 
This is the dreadful prayer which Mr. Greene 


Universi 
students from all lands:—‘‘O, Allah! Destroy 
the infidels and polytheists, thine enemies—the 
enemies of the religion. 0, Allah ! Make their 
children orphans, and defile their abodes! Cause 
their feet to slip; give them and their families, 
their households and their women, their children 
and their relations by marriage, their brothers 
and their friends, their ions and their 
race, their wealth and their lands, as booty to 
the Moslems, O Lord of all creatures !” All who 
do not accept Mohammed are included among 
the infidels alluded to in the prayer. 

Miss Kimball says, “ Let it be clearly under- 
stood that the money sent is for the munitions 
of a holy war—as much so as in the times of the 


Crusades. We are on the defensive against a 
plain, out-and-out cam i to put down 
Christendom in Ottoman lands.” 


May I quote Lowell’s beautiful lines }— 


“For mankind are one in spirit—and an instinct 

bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, 
of right or wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Human- 
ity’s vast frame, 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres, feels the gush 
of joy or shame. 

In the gain or loss of one race, all the rest have 
equal claim.” 


Mary Hickman (Mprs.), 
Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Women’s Armenian Relief Fund. 


the swift flash 


October 15th, the presentation is 
the Right Hon. Sir James 
Stansfeld, G.C.B., of a silver bowl, being the 
personal part of a testimonial to him from 
women of the United Kingdom. The bulk of 
the fund will form a trust, the object of which 
will be to promote the equality of men and 
women in all respects before the law. To this 
end, suggestions have been made to found a 
lectureship, for spreading a knowledge of the 
position of women under common and statute law, 
and to appoint a scrutineer of proposed legislative 
and other measures as they may affect women, 
the idea being that the trustees should have 
power to modify the application of the fund, 


On Tuesday, 
to be made to 


* “Tbe Armenian Crisis and the Rule of ‘ke 
Turk.” Hodder and Stoughton. 
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TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


A meszrine under the auspices of the Shildon 
branch of the British Women’s Temperance 
eR? big rec hierar 
, New n. i 

and there was a good audience present. 7 
Chairwoman having delivered an interesting 
address, she called upon Ald, Cameron, M.P., to 
address the meeting. Ald. Cameron, who was 
most heartly received, then delivered an address 
on ‘The nt Position of the Temperance 
Party.” He rejoiced to think that there was a 
women’s hog rig society in New Shildon, 
and trusted that they had political socities and 
literary societies for women. There was no 
reason whatever why women in their spare time 
should not step out and share in the world’s 


bis views 
reform which the Tory 
to pass, measures con’ 
visions regarding the better control and police 
supervision of licensed houses. If the Tory party 
would only go five miles out of the ten the tem- 
perance y had better go the half way than 
take nothing. He was prepared to take any- 
thing that limited the number and regulated the 
conduct of the houses. He spoke of the im- 
mediate duty of the temperance party, and said 
he hoped they would continue pointing out the 
evil of drunkenness, go on renders | until they 
t numbers asiwell as moral force—the numbers 
that would carry them at the polls. He ho ed 
the Tory would proceed on the lines laid 
down in Mr. Courtney's bill, and restrict public- 
houses in proportion to population. He con- 
cluded by urging the women to personal work, 
and to do their utmost to redeem the 
by their own example and by earnest persuasions. 
ey would then be a great addition to the army 
of temperance workers. On the motion of Mrs. 
Rogers, seconded by Mrs. Martindale, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded. 


——E 


Oren Eves writes :—‘‘ From Plymouth radiate many spread- 
ing ripples of interest anent the October meetings of 
the National Executive. Everywhere may be heard the 
desire to listen once again to our noble President. Lady 
Henry Somerset's fascinating presence, together with her 
oratorical skill and deep thoughtfulness, created a profound 
impression upon West-country folk. Consequently British 
Women and their husbands eagerly anticipate a renewal of 
the intellectual feast. Yet again will many enthusiasts 
be kept from the Guildhall meeting through the indiffer- 
ence of the railway company. On Mondays no Cornish 
train leaves Plymouth after 8.35 p.m., and as yet no con- 
cession has been vouchsafed because of the temperance 
demonstration. For regattas, horse-racing, and the like, 

_ special trains are run to and from Penzance and Falmouth ; 
but for people who meet to discuss affairs of vital import- 
ance—nothing, nothing, nothing! In busy market towns, 
and we have many such in Cornwall, could not a B.W.T.A. 
cloak-room and lavatory be opened? Truro, Penzance, 
Falmouth, Helston, Redruth, and Camborne are visited 
by thousands of country folk, who therein dispose of farm 
produce. Many of these would gladly avail themselves of 
acentral waiting-room, where parcels could be left, or the 
daily paper read, whilst waiting for train or omnibus. 
Plymouth also affords scope for enterprise of this sort, as 
ladies who go shopping must perforce leave parcels at a 
restaurant or railway station. A cloak-room in George 
Street or Bedford Street would be a boon to weary visitors.” 


Tie ORGANISATION DEPARTMENT of the B,W.T.A. will hold 
conferences and public evening meetings at Brecon, 
Frome, Oxford, Colchester, Notting Hill, Tonbridge, and 
Barnet during the coming few weeks. Mrs. Pearsall- 
Smith, Dr. Anderson Brown, Miss Slack, Mrs. J. K. 
Barney, and Miss Gorham are among the speakers taking 
part at these meetings. A School of Methods will be 
held Monday, October 28th, at Plymouth, The meet- 
ing held at Spurgeon's Tabernacle, at which Miss 
Willard spoke, September 20th, was organised by the 
Department. The Superintendent, Miss Hood, during 
the month has spoken at Dorchester, Hoxton Hall, 
Eynsham, Headington, Woodstock, Charlton, and Brecon. 
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SIGNALS FROS1 FRIEND TO 
FRIEND. 


CoNGREGATIONAL Union at Bricuton.—We Brightonians 
have been having during the past week a spiritual and 
intellectual feast. It has been a time long to be re- 
membered, yea, I doubt not the effect of the high and 
earnest life into which so many have been lifted, the com. 
munion of souls, the inspiration, holy energy, the broad 
human love, will never, no never, leave us. When we see 
as here, the Unitarians, Baptiste, Episcopalians, Wesleyans, 
and others gladly bearing personal inconveniences to be 
able to entertain delegates, and their eager interest in the 
meetings, it shows how the leaven of true love is slowly but 
surely working. Wednesday afternoon conference upon 
Christian economics will be of special interest to the 
readers of THE Woman's SicNaL. Dr. Hoton was in the 
chair (and who more fit?) He made an earnest and 
practical appeal for a determined effort for the alteration 
of the Poor Laws. He reminded us that this was some- 
thing that even the Conservatives would act in if they saw 
that we were ready to help and support them. Excellent 
papers were read by Mr. T. C. Taylor, J.P., and the Rev, 
Edgar Todd, The women’s meeting of Thursday, was, in 
truth, a grand gathering. Miss Balgarnie spoke, as usual, 
clearly and well. She encouraged us to look forward to 
the time which could not be far distant when there would 
be no aristocracy of sex, the Congregational Union being 
the most advanced body in this respect. Miss Agnes 
Slack believed that women would help the churches in 
their difficulty as to how to keep the Sunday-school 
scholars. She also spoke of the great work done, and 
ready to be done, by matrons of prisons. The meetings 
ended Friday night by a crowded mass meeting. 


A MAIveEN Aunt writes :—“ It gave me much satisfaction to read 
the article ‘ Wanted a Ministry to Parents,’ in last week's 
SicNAL, for it echoes the lament so often made by many 
who, like myself, have had the care of other people's 
children. I hope you will follow up the subject with more 
eye-opening remarks. The Maria Grey Training College is 
doing splendid work in this direction by the education 
which is there given to students of the Kindergarten 
system. It is vulgarly supposed that this system con- 
sists chiefly in the introduction of various toys and games 
into the infant school, and few, save certificated teachers, 
are aware that these things are merely details, the outcome, 
not the cause. The underlying principle, that which con- 
stitutes the superiority of the Kindergarden method, is the 
study of the laws of psychology and metaphysics especially 
in their relation to child nature. Seeing that all women, 
even when not themselves mothers, are liable to be called 
upon to act as such, is itnot a serious defect that such study 
should be confined to training colleges? At Lausanne, and 
may be at other places abroad, it is given to elder girls under 
the term of ‘ Pedagogie. Why should not such an ex- 
cellent idea be copied in this country? Would not an 
intelligent acquaintance with the laws of the development 
of the mind and souls of our little ones enable women to 
reign more wisely and supremely than at present as queens 
in their homes? Trusting you will beable to initiate some 
effort in this intensely important matter.” 


“ 4 SISTER OF HELP's” CasE.—We beg to acknowledge receipt 
of the following :—W. Goodall, 5s.; Mrs. Hannah R. 
Roberts, 10s.; Miss R. 8. (Aberdeen), £1. Letters and 
inquiries have also been received from persons very much 
interested in the case—Mrs. Bolton, Highbury Hill, N.; 
Miss Hunt, Herne Hill ; Miss Harding, Chippenham ; Mrs. 
Fields, London. Up to the present, the ‘‘ Sister's” address 
is not forthcoming, but we hope to give more particulars 
ina later issue. 


Mrs. JANIE PENBERTHY, President Saltash Branch, writes :— 
“ Jt will prove a distinct help to B.W.T.A. branches if you 
give advice respecting the treatment of nervous debility. 
Women everywhere suffer languor, through allowing their 
systems to fall below par. When all strength has slipped 
from them, resort is had to doctors, who all too frequently 
order stimulants. What can then be done? This is the 
awkward predicament of scores of conscientious British 
Women. Would it not be practicable to publish, in the 
SIGNAL, a list of substitutes for alcohol? Better still, if 
we get health hints, of a preventive, as well as a remedial 
nature. There is a widespread and lamentable ignorance 
of the fundamentals of sound health, consequently women 
need systematic advice anent hygiene. Officers of branches 
are ever and anon appealed to respecting the membership 
of such as are under medical orders to drink stout, etc. 
Peremptorily to suspend names, is to inflict pain upon 
many worthy women ; yet to retain such cases is to lay the 
temperance cause open to suspicions, Cannot our journal 
do something to facilitate more rational ideas respecting 
the daily need of fresh air, pure water, and the bath peg 


REPLIES.—GARDENING. 


M. L. wishes to know (1) the best yellow rose for a conser- 
vatory wall; (2) about slips from wallflowers, and (3) 
whether fruit trees may be pruned in November. 1. The 
choice of the rose must depend greatly on the build and 
situation of the conservatory. All roses need plenty of 
air; none will brave frost, but for a thoroughly hardy, 
yapid-growing, and perpetual blooming rose, it would be 
bard to beat the Bouquet d'or. It is a delicivus, eee 
scented variety, large and full flower of delicate, pinkish: 
yellow colour. The price would be according to size 
plant, from 2s. upwards, 2. Wallflowers are best ale 
from seed sown in spring, planted out later, when, under 
suitable conditions, they will grow through the winter. 
They can be grown front slips, but it is too late to tal 
them now. 38. Fruit trees may be cut back any 1m 
between November and March. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
@d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joux Happow & Oo., Larest Time Tvespay. 


a _ 
Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


tw desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


or Temperance and Direct Veto Cam during forthcoming 
eason, may address the Lecturer ae Wed Lai 
Xoad, Kirchfields, Birmingham. =o 


GERMANY. 


Ladies desirous of visiting the Rhine or studying lan 
can be received in the comfortable home of : well-qualified 
German lady. Terms moderate, British references. — 
Fraulein SCHOLL, Villa Baskerville, @odesberg-on-the-Rhine. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS ror 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JouN Happon & Oo., Larest T1IME TuESDAY. 


T = neon Miter ne TEMPERANCE 

fs water uare, Barbi 
St. Paul's Cathedral, oP. Pe igre Pager’ 
interest. Quiet, clean, economical. Write for “Visitor's 
Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend a Week in London,” with 
ae» and testimonials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 


yf A MEEE of B.W.T.A., residing in neighbour- 
hood of Camden Road, N., wishes to let off part of 

her house. Two or three large rvoms, or divided. 
Wholly or partially furnished according to requirements. 
Nochildren. Healthy, quiet position. Rail and omnibus 
near. Letters, W.S. 485, John Haddon & Co., Bouverie 
House, Salisbury Square, 8.0. 


A WIDOW LADY offers reasonable furnished 
a) 


artments, with attendance, for winter months.— 
‘* Jasmine,” Gladstone Road, Broadstairs. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words; 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest Time TuxspDay. 


By Gesecnte LADY with Pretty House at Penzance 
wants Companion for Winter.—H., c/o Mrs. Daves, 
Fancy Repository, Penzance, Cornwall. 


ANTED.—An energetic woman (total abstainer) 
as Organising Secretary for tle Barnsley Branch ot 
the B.W.T.A. Must be able to address meeting. — 


Apply for particulars (stating salary, etc.) to 8. A. White, 
47, Sackville Btreet, Pacriey, Sorkehice ; 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
30 WORDS, 2s. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


A LADY, having a Recipe of a most simple 
nature that willat once safely remove SUPERFLUOOS 

HAIRS, preventing their appearance, will have 
pleasure in forwarding it upon application to Mrs, Grack 
"abe al Verwood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 
jurrey, 


OST TYPEWRITER (Brief), 2 carriages, nearly 
new, cost £26. Sell £18. With paper and instruction 
until perfect.—Olaire, 3, Wilmot Place, Camden Town. 


IBERAL CHRISTIANITY (Unitarianism). For 
free reading.—Apply to Johu W. Crompton, Rivington 
Hall, near Chorley, Lancashire. 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
Price List, 
250 Testimonials, 


Congress, 
Madeira, 
Alto-Douro, 
Muscat, Marsala, 
Red Alicante. 


RES 


Reputed Pints, 2@/- to 2O/= per dozen. 
Renuted Quarts, 2@/< to 3G/= per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMALL SampLes of any four of the above will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


sais ice egies dap pies ae EE 
The above wines are recommended by the Unfermented Wine 
Dept, of the B. W. T. A. 
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EVERY THURSDAY. 


ONE reENNY, 


Ld , , 
Che Christian. 
A NEWSPAPER FOR EVeRY CHKIstlan FAMILY. 


The Issue of OCTOBER 10 contains 
PORTRAIT AND SKETCH OF THE LATE 


Me. W. J. ARMITAGE 
with the Congregational Union at Brighton, 
DAILY FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. 
By Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. 
EXPOSITION BY REV. F. B. MEYER. 


a> 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 


NOTES OF KVANGELISTIO 


WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD, BTC., ETC 
32 Pages and Wrapper One Penny- 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


——__—_- ---~--. 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES 


Recommended by Visitors. 


FOLKESTONE 
(BEST PART). 
Cood Private Temperance Boarding House, 


Conducted on Christian Principles. 
Home Comforts. 
42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 


Miss WOODWARD (Member of Royal British Nursing 
Association), Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 


PARIS. 
Central, near Louvre. 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
8 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Apply (enclosing 2}d. stamps), Lady Sccretary, 
205, Rue St. Honore. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


GRANVILLE BOARDING HOUSE 


Unequalled Sea Views. Splendid Public Rooms. 
A first-class bona-fide Temperance House. 


52 Beds. Special Sanitary Certificate. Well known for 
Comfort, Cuisine, and Scciability, Bijou Guide gratis. 


W. R. FOSTER. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate treet Wi thout, London, E.C. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centra)ly situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of tne City. 
seephone No, 2495. 

Telegraphic Adress, * xterior, London.” 


H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigrors. 
ee 


I.0.G.T. 6A Home from Home." T.O.R. 
ANCE FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 
Le acetals 10 131, SLAMFOu}D sTRBET, S.E. 

(Close to Waterloo Stution, South Western Hailway.) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will tind the above very convenient, 
being within tive minutes’ walk of Rail, ‘I'ram, ’Bus, and 

Boat, for all parts of ths Metropolis. 
Single Beds, 1s. 6d. Double Beds, 28. 6a. 
Meals at corresp mie gy low prices, Sin cial terms for 
| parties of three ur more; also tor rovins taken by the week. 
! No charge for at'endance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


MODES AND ROBES. 


MARIE BRIAND, 
Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 

Ladies’ own materials made up. Perfect fit guaranteed. 
211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


\JRROW'S 


O\ MALVERN 
TABLE WATERS 


ABURROWeonmas MALVERN \ 


New Cross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


THe System INCLUDES :— 


Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Movements, and 

Massage, combinea wit Pure Bracing Air and Nourish- 

ing Diet. Specially »ecommended for the cure of Anzmia, 

Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 
Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter. Devonshire Oream. New Laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeal. Etc. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs, HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known, 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of poison. They are superior 
in strength and flavor to any liquid extracts I have ever 
analyse... I cannot see how you can possibly concentrate 
so much Havoring in so little powder. 

“J.H M, MERKENICK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” 


“T have used your flavoring powders for several months 
and tind them excellent in flavor, and economical because 
of concentrated strength—in fact ‘the perfection of fin- 
vorings.’ Every W.C.T.U. woman will hail the advent of 
a non-alcoholic flavoring to take the place of the extracts, 
They need only to be known to come into general use. 

“HELEN M. BARKER, National Treasurer W.C.T.U.” 


For ee ae oan 
THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 


BEST TERMS TO AGENTS. 


| Lae ae Ena 
. WILD'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


34 to 40, 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


Also at 70& 71, EUSTON SQUARE, Close to Euston Station, L.& N.W.R. 


. Home Comforts. 


Cleanliness and Quiet. 


Central for Business or Pleasure. 


“The Armenians, a very im t e t of 
the known as being 
: +, practical, industrious, and moral. They 


E 
F E 
pFESERet 
Freak 


and their relations by marriage, 
and their friends, 
race, their wealth 


Crusades: We are on the defensive against a 
eet out-and-out campai to put down 
hristendom in Ottoman ig 


May I quote Lowell’s beautiful lines }— 
‘: For mankind are one in spirit—and an instinct 


bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash 


of right or wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Human- 
ity’s vast frame, 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres, feels the gush 
of joy or shame. 


In the gain or loss of one race, all the rest have 
equal claim.” 


Mary Hickman (Mas.), 
Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Women’s Armenian Relief Fund. 


—— 


On Tuesday, October 15th, the presentation is 
to be made to the Right Hon. Sir James 
Stanefeld, G.C.B., of a silver bowl, being the 
personal part of a testimonial to him from 
women of the United Kingdom. The bulk of 
the fund will form a trust, the object of which 


will be to promote the equality of men and 
women in all respects before the law. To this 


end, suggestions have been made to found a 
lectureship, for spreading a knowledge of the 
position of women under common and statute law, 
and to appoint a scrutineer of proposed legislative 
and other measures as they may affect women, 
the idea being that the trustees should have 
power to modify the application of the fund. 


* “Tbe Armenian Crisis and the Rule of the 
Turk.” Hodder and Stoughton. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


TEMPERANCE ITETIS. 


A mesrine under: the ices of the Shildon 
branch of the Br omen’s Temperance 
Association was held in the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, New Mrs. Rogers presided, 


par ty 9 
he hoped they would continue pointing out the 
evil of drunkenness, go on ens until they 
got numbers asiwell as moral force—the numbers 
that would carry them at the polls. He ho 
the Tory ai Aa proceed on the lines laid 
down in Mr. Courtney’s bill, and restrict public- 
houses in proportion to population. He con- 
cluded by urging the women to personal work, 
and to do their utmost to redeem the drunkard 
L eagedhty example and by earnest ions. 
would then be a great addition to the army 
of temperance workers. On the motion of Mrs. 
seconded by Mrs. Martindale, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded. 


_— eS 


Oren Eves writes:—“ From Plymouth radiate many spread- 
ing ripples of interest anent the October meetings of 
the National Executive. Everywhere may be heard the 
desire to listen once again to our noble President. Lady 
Henry Somerset's fascinating presence, together with her 
oratorical skill and deep thoughtfulness, created a profound 
impression upon West-country folk. Consequently British 
Women and their husbands eagerly anticipate a renewal of 
the intellectual feast. Yet again will many enthusiasts 
be kept from the Guildhall meeting through the indiffer- 
ence of the railway company. On Mondays no Cornish 
train leaves Plymouth after 8.35 p.m., and as yet no con- 
cession has been vouchsafed because of the temperance 
demonstration. For regattas, horse-racing, and the like, 

, special trains are run to and from Penzance and Falmouth ; 
but for people who meet to discuss affairs of vital import- 
ance—nothing, nothing, nothing! In busy market towns, 
and we have many such in Cornwall, could not a B.W.T.A. 
cloak-room and lavatory be opened? Truro, Penzance, 
Falmouth, Helston, Redruth, and Camborne are visited 
by thousands of country folk, who therein dispose of farm 
produce. Many of these would gladly avail themselves of 
acentral waiting-room, where parcels could be left, or the 
daily paper read, whilst waiting for train or omnibus. 
Plymouth also affords scope for enterprise of this sort, as 
ladies who go shopping must perforce leave parcels at a 
restaurant or railway station. A cloak-room in George 
Street or Bedford Street would be a boon to weary visitors.” 


THE ORGANISATION DEPARTMENT of the B.W.T.A. will hold 
conferences and public evening meetings at Brecon, 
Frome, Oxford, Colchester, Notting Hill, Tonbridge, and 
Barnet during the coming few weeks. Mrs. Pearsall- 
Smith, Dr. Anderson Brown, Miss Slack, Mrs. J. K. 
Barney, and Miss Gorham are among the speakers taking 
part at these meetings. A School of Methods will be 
held Monday, October 28th, at Plymouth. The meet- 
ing held at Spurgeon's Tabernacle, at which Miss 
Willard spoke, September 20th, was organised by the 
Department. The Superintendent, Miss Hood, during 
the month has spoken at Dorchester, Hoxton Hall, 
Eynsham, Headington, Woodstock, Charlton, and Brecon. 
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SIGNALS FROS1 FRIEND TO 
FRIEND. 


ConcrecaTioxaL Usiow at Bricuton.—We Brightonians 
have been having during the past week a spiritual and 
intellectual feast. It has been a time long to be re- 
membered, yea, I doubt not the effect of the high and 
earnest life into which so many have been lifted, the com. 
munion of souls, the inspiration, holy energy, the broad 


and athers gladly bearing 
able to entertain delegates, and their eager interest in the 
meetings, it shows how the leaven of true love is slowly but 
surely working. Wednesday afternoon conference upon 
Christian economics will be of special interest to the 
readers of THz Woman's Sicwat. Dr. Hoton was in the 
chair (and who more fit?) He made an earnest and 
practical appeal for a determined effort for the alteration 
of the Poor Laws. He reminded us that this was some- 
thing that even the Conservatives would act in if they saw 
that we were ready to help and support them. Excellent 
papers were read by Mr. T. C. Taylor, J.P., and the Rev. 
Edgar Todd, The women’s meeting of Thursday, was, in 
truth, a grand gathering. Miss Balgarnie spoke, as usual, 
clearly and well. She encouraged us to look forward to 
the time which could not be far distant when there would 
be no aristocracy of sex, the Congregational Union being 
the most advanced body in this respect. Miss Agnes 
Slack believed that women would help the churches in 
their difficulty as to how to keep the Sunday-school 
scholars. .She also spoke of the great work done, and 
ready to be done, by matrons of prisons. The meetings 
ended Friday night by a crowded mass meeting. 


A Marven Aunt writes :—“ It gaveme much satisfaction to read 
the article ‘ Wanted a Ministry to Parenta,’ in last week's 
Sicwat, for it echoes the lament so often made by many 
who, like myself, have had the care of other people's 
children, I hope you will follow up the subject with more 
eye-opening remarks. The Maria Grey Training College is 
doing splendid work in this direction by the education 
which is there given to students of the Kindergarten 
aystem. It is vulgarly supposed that this system con- 
sists chiefly in the introduction of various toys and games 
into the infant school, and few, save certificated teachers, 
are aware that these things are merely details, the outcome, 
not the cause. The underlying principle, that which con- 
stitutes the superiority of the Kindergarden method, is the 
study of the laws of psychology and metapbysics especially 
in their relation to child nature. Seeing that all women, 
even when not themselves mothers, are liable to be called 
upon to act as such, is itnot a serious defect that such study 
should be confined to training colleges? At Lausanne, and 
may be at other places abroad, it is given to elder girls under 
the term of ‘ Pedagogie.. Why should not such an ex- 
cellent idea be copied in this country? Would notan 
intelligent acquaintance with the laws of the development 
of the mind and souls of our little ones enable women to 
reign more wisely and supremely than at present as queens 
in their homes? Trusting you will be able to initiate some 
effort in this intensely important matter.” 

“ A SISTER OF HELP'’s” CasE.—We beg to acknowledge receipt 
of the following :—W. Goodall, 5s.; Mrs. Hannah R. 
Roberts, 10s.; Miss R. 8. (Aberdeen), £1. Letters and 
inquiries have also been received from persons very much 
interested in the case—Mrs. Bolton, Highbury Hill, N. ; 
Miss Hunt, Herne Hill; Miss Harding, Chippenham ; Mrs. 
Fields, London. Up to the present, the ‘ Sister's” address 
is not forthcoming, but we hope to give more particulars 
in a later issue. 

Mrs. JaNiE PENBERTHY, President Saltash Branch, writes :— 
“ Jt will prove a distinct help to B.W.T.A. branches if you 
give advice respecting the treatment of nervous debility. 
‘Women everywhere suffer languor, through allowing their 
systems to fall below par. When all strength has slipped 
from them, resort is had to doctors, who all too frequently 
order stimulants. What can then be done? This is the 
awkward predicament of scores of conscientious British 
Women. Would it not be practicable to publish, in the 
SIGNAL, a list of substitutes for alcohol? Better still, if 
we get health hints, of a preventive, as well as a remedial 
nature. There isa widespread and lamentable ignorance 
of the fundamentals of sound health, consequently women 
need systematic advice anent hygiene. Officers of branches 
are ever and anon appealed to respecting the membership 
of such as are under medical orders to drink stout, etc. 


temperance cause open to suspicions. 
do something to facilitate 
the daily need of fresh air, pure water, and the bath? 


REPLIES.—GARDENING. 

llow rose for a conser: 
Laat and (8) 
. 1, The 
choice of the rose must depend greatly on the build and 
situation of the conservatory. plenty of 
air; none will brave frost, but for a thoroughly hardy, 
rapid-growing, and perpetual blooming would be 
hard to beat the Bouquet d'or. It is a ¢ 
scented variety, large and full flower of delicate, 
yellow colour. The price would 
plant, from 28. upwards. 2. Wallflowers are best a 
from seed sown in spring, planted out later, when, uD er 
suitable conditions, they will grow through the Neh 
They can be grown from slips, but it is too late to ti 4 
them now. 8. Fruit trees may be back any tim 
between November and March. 


M. 


cut 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS ror 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joux Happon & Oo., Larzst Time Tuespay,. 


a 
Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the serv 


ices of 
Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


or Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during fortheom: 
eason, may ress ood Lawn, pcm | 


address the Lecta 
Moad, Birchfelds, Birmingham. 
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EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY, 


Che Whristin. 
A NEWSPAPER FUOK EVaKY CHKISLlanN SAMILY. 


The Issue of OCTOBER 10 contains 
PORTRAIT AND SKETCH OF THE LATE 


Me. W. J. ARMITAGE 
with the Congregational Union at Brighton, 


ee Or cee, ee ee re ee ema geen sey 
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a 
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opereparnaplee a DAILY FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. 
Ladies desirous or stud: By Bev. ANDREW MURRAY. 
poets sae inthe comfortable home of « well qualifd EXPOSITION BY REV. F. B. MEYER. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS ror 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TuESDAY. 


a 
Uy gree es of B.W.T.A., residing in neighbour- 
hood of Camden Road, N., wishes to let o of 
Wholly partially furnished accordin % 
ren, | Healthy, quiet ition at and nos 
ay 8. a He in n .» Bouverie 


A WIDOW LADY offers reasonable furnished 
apartmen . with attendance, for winter months.— 
“* Jasmine,” Gladstone Road, Broadstairs. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d, for each Additional 10 Words; 
Three insertions as two. 
Joux Happon & Oo., Latest Time TuEspay. 


ay CUS LADY with Pretty House at Penzance 
wante Companion for Winter.—H., c/o Mrs. Daves, 
Fancy Repository, Penzance, Cornwall. 


° ect 
Apply for particulars (stating salary, etc.) to 8. A. White, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
30 WORDS, 2s. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


A LADY, having a Recipe of a most simple 
nature that willat once safely remove 8UPERFLUOOS 

HAIRS, preventing their appearance, will have 
pleasure in eaodeloi Sd upon application to Mrs, Gracr 
aul Verwood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 
jurrey. 


Vie TYPEWRITER (Brief), 2 carriages, nearly 
new, cost £26. Sell £18. With paper and instruction 
until perfect.—Olaire, 3, Wilmot Place, Oamden Town. 


Le RAL CHRISTIANITY (Unitarianism). For 
free reading.—Apply to Johu W. Crompton, Rivington 
Hall, near Chorley, Lancashire. 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


a 


IDLY" 


Price List, 
250 Testimonials, 


Etc., 
POST FREE ON AN 
APPLICATION. ‘\\ Congress; 
\>, Madeira, 
+ \\ Alto-Douro, 


Muscat, Marsala, 
Red Alicante. 


Oe ea ae 


Reputed Pinte, 2@/- to 2O/= per dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, 2@/=- to 3G/= per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMALL SAMPLES of any four of the above will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


iste ie el i 
The above wines are recommended by the Unfermented Wine 
Dept, of the B. W. T. A. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 
WORK AT 


HOME AND ABROAD, BTC 
323 Pages and Wrapper One Penny- 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


NOTES OF EVANGELISTIO 
ETO 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES 


Recommended by Visitors, 


FOLKESTONE 
; (BEST PART), 
Cood Private Temperance Boarding House, 
Conducted on Ohristian Principles. 
Home Oomforts. 
42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 


Miss WOODWARD (Member of Royal British Nursing 
Association), Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 


PARIS. 


Central, near Louvre. 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. Knglish Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


i 5 Lad 
Apply Konetereel duc ot tla ly Secretary, 


ILFRACOMBE. 
GRANVILLE BOARDING HOUSE 


Unequalled Sea Views. Splendid Public Rooms. 
A first-class bona-fide Temperance House. 


52 Beds. § 1 Sanitary Certificate. Well known for 
Comfort, Ouisine, and Scciability, Bijou Guide gratis. 


W. R. FOSTER. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate treet Wi thout, London, E.C, 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centra)ly situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of tne City. 
se‘ephone No, 2495. 3 
Telegraphic Aduress, “* Kxterior, London.’ 
H. G. OHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigrors. 


—_—_———————————————————— ee 


r.0.G.T. “‘ A Home from Home.” r.O.R. 
ANCE FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 
Li eel aiie tv 137, SLAMFOuKD STRKET, S.E. 

(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western Hailway.) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will tind the above very convenient, 
being within tive mivutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ’Bus, and 

Boat, for all parte of the Metropolis. 

Single Beds, 1s. 6d. Double Beds, 2s. 6a. 
Meals at curresp mis gry low prices. Syccial terms for 
parties of three ur more ; also for rvvins taken by the week. 

No charge for attendance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


| 


34 to 40, 


be WILDS TEM 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


MODES AND ROBES. 


MARIE BRIAND, 
Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 

Ladies’ own materials made up. Perfect fit guaranteed. 
211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


NINE MANERNSELITER 7 
RROW'SE 
Ov WALVERN 


TABLE WATERS 
UBURROWernmas MALVERN 


New Cross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


THe System INCLUDES :— 


Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Movements, and 

Massage, combinea wit Pure Bracing Air and Nourish- 

ing Diet. Specially »ecommended for the cure of 

Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 
Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter. Devonshire Oream. New Laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeal. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs, HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of poison. They are superior 
in strength and flavor to any liquid extracts I have ever 
analyet1. I cannot see how you can possibly 
so much flavoring in so little powder. 

“J.H M, MERRENIOK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” 


They need only to be known to come into general use. 
“HELEN M. BARKER, National Treasurer W.C,T.U.” 


For further eee address: 
THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 


BEST TERMS TO AGENTS. 


PERANCE HOTEL 


Also at 70& 71, EUSTON SQUARE, Close to Euston Station, L.& N.W.R. 


Home Comforts. 


Cleanliness and Quiet. 


Central for Business or Pleasure. 
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Pronounced by hygienic experts to 
be umrivalied as a Pick-me-up, an 
hence invaluable as @ beverage. 


«Remarkable for its absolute purity, 
its nutritive value, its pleasant taste, 


AWARDED TO 
THE FIRM. 


BEST Established “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


AND 4825. Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. 1 3 
Air-tight Tins. 


& \9 
oe 


“ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet. 


FOR 


INFANTS, 


2 \o CHILDREN, 
| INVALIDS, 
s _ AND THE AGED. 


AMERICAN LINE. SoutHamptTon—New YorK SERVICE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. SPECIAL TRAINS leave Waterloo Station, London, 
“ST. LOUIS” ... ... 11,000 on day of sailing, conveying Passengers and their bag- 
“ST. PAUL” ae? 11,000 mens: gage alongside the Steamers. 


in Patent 


sé ” Th Magnificent Vessels se amongst 
ey NEW YORK + ++ 10,500 - , the fiepedl pres the world, and are well 
PARIS .¢ ws a 10,5600 4, known for the regularity and rapidity of their pas: 


sages across the Atlantic. 


Appointed to sail from SOUTHAMPTON di 

NEW YORK every Saturday. sas THE SALOON accommodation and Cuisine is un- 
From NEW YORK to SOUTHAMPTON every R — = : surpassed. Ladies’ Boudoirs, Pianos, Libraries, Bath- 
Wednesday. rooms, etc. 


SECOND CABIN. The accommodation is of the very highest class, Vestibule, Piano, Bed, Bedding, and requisite Utensils being provided, and a Liberal Table provided. 
(° All Passengers from LONDON will be furnished with Railway Tickets to SOUTHAMPTON, Free. 
Sailings from LIVE RPUOL to Philadelphia every Wednesday. Splendid accommoaation tor ‘Second Cabin and Steerage Passengers. 


Apply in New York to INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION CO., 6, Bowling Green. 
3, Cockspur Street 
RICHARDSON, SPENCE & CO,, | 115 & ite, Tacderhalt st, | TONDON 
i ‘anute Roa ‘ q ° 
Managing Agents, 22, Water Street, LIVERPOOL. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire their paper sent from the Office should fill 


up a Form as under, and forward it with Postal Note for the amount. 


The Manager, ‘‘Woman’s Signal,”’ 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London. 


Please send me the “ Woman’s Signal ”’ for_________months. 


Vaiie 


Address in: fi. —— ee :—~S 


_ 
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